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ABSTRACT 

This module^ one in a series of perf oraanci-biied 

teacher education learning packages^ focuses on a specific skill that 
ybeational educators need to be successful in the area of 
instructional managenent. The ptxrpose of the is to prepfre 

teachers to deal with students who are using chemicals — alcohol and 
other drugs— to an extent that their perforBance in the cliitrbba aAd 
laboratory is adversely affected. The nodule alto hilpi thi tiaeher 
to define his/her feeiingt about chenlcal use and givei ikill in 
using prevention and intirvention techniques and in providing 
iuppOfti reihfereeneht^ and altefhativei to itudinti who ire 
struggling to recover from chemical use. introductory material 
provides terminal and enabling objectives, a list of resources, and 
general information. The main portion of the module includes four 
learning experiences based on the enabling objectives. Each learning 
experience presents activities with information sheets^ samplei, 
worksheets, checklists, ciie itudiei, and telf-eheckSi Optional 
activitiei are provided. Cbmplitibn of theie four learning 
experiences should liad to achievement of the terainal objective 
through the fifth and final learning experience th^ proyldes for a 
teacher performance assessment by a resource person. An assessment 
form is included. (TLB) 
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education iPBtE) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 

^Tibdufes are based \iwefe icfen^ied ^sid venfied 
through research as being mripoftant successtuj vocational 
teaching at both the secondary pc^^second^ terv^ of hi- 
stnjt^n Tr^rTK^ to^'M^J^^If^^i^Mtoach^ 
artf^ ott^er occtipationaf trairiers m aA occupabonaii areas. 

Eai^imo^^, provides feistwig ej^efswic^ wTaegrate meory 

sessrnent c?< the teact>ef's timi^nici^'s, trainer 's>perfaf*T^anceoi 
the i^eafi«l 9>"^>e*^'^i Tte f?saenaas i^ej$es^>ed lor use by 

dirst^ton arxi with the assistance of teacher ectoc^ors or others 
act^n^g as reso* >^ce persons. Resoc^c^ perssns ^lOMl be ^tSed in 

oughiy oriemed to P8TE corxDepts and procedSures betore usmg 
these materiats 

T^'^ P^tt« fnaienals j^ovKtes ok^i^I^ fe^ 
ptannmg arxS condoctir^g poflorrnarice-based training prbgrarm 
tor preservTce and fhsefvxie tisa^^ers, as *eB as busrwss- 
tpdustry^labor trainers, to rneet a wide variety of [ndyvic^iaJ r^e^ 
and mterests The matertais are mtefKled for use by onr^rsitnes 
arid (^eg^s. state def^ edUcat«5h. posta^aSr^ary tfv 

fi}tut»ons. local educ^^^ others, |^3^)pns^ fof^ 

protessi^af devetopm^t of vocational teachers and a<*^r occu- 
pation^ Irainers 

Tfyts P£T_£ _<xirricuji^ pac^ E:tQ.js c>^^r>ed to_erh 

aWe vocational teachers arxJ ott^ ocajpafjonal tratn^s to deal 
with s|uber»ts who are u^ng chefhicaU^s--ala5^ .o^j" 
drugs-~t6 jt^_ertent_t^^^^ P^prmanpe «lth€Lt^asvopm 
adversely affected T^^e modaie k based upon competencies K^fin- 
ttfied as esser)tlal for vixa^MDi^^ to effectively oxhbat 

student abu^ of a^hbi and other drugs 



Mar^y^^^YliyiduaJs and sr^^MXtshav^ 

develoiprnerrt,, testing, and revision of tf^ sigrrfftcant traunir^g pack- 
age: Ap^eoadon ^extended to ttie folk^v^ Bri»^^duafe wt^, as 
merfi^sof^JWCU^^ assi^^i^^ationaf C&nter 

Staff in the identifc^ton of the je^rfier camQ^p^t^ncY ^^^emems 
u|»n which Jhtts ttic^^ Js Eart Ervlery. IM--"^' 

li*orr\3^ U\t^, OUv6 Wifter, Thofnas Mun^y. Wtotm ''^^^ 
^nd Wike Siecyk 

Field maienaJs was earned out wit?> ^>he as^y ^L^^' ti^ 

'Seki-sige coordihalors, jeadief «iuc<tfpr5s _stuctents^„fe 
sta^^ devetopmerit, and others al the foflowng rtst«crt«56s; i't- 
bi^ju^jf Tecfirl^ lnstfti!te. New Sfcx^icb; Hdll^M 

Coiege, P.E Canada: axJ University of SoattVHn Maa^. 

Speasa recognition lor »T^pf mdnsridoaif r^^in the devek^smam o^ 
rhe^ materia^ j5 eidended h Ifie IdKdwirig ^ctnaS Cef^ Staff: 
Ui!^0^^ O^yetopfnent.Pr^ 
Sion. and James Hamifton; Program borector. for leadership and 
(Srectioh ^^ the project; Uw^ Ga Harrwigtbh arid ^^hael E. 
WonacQtl. Program Msqdates/fo^ Cheryj 
M tjowry^^itesisardi SpeoafMsfy tor devek^jffig iJlosOTiiUcn specrft- 
cat.ohs; ^rbdra Shea tor art wwi; ^k)hia Strnani^^aR, 
Ckadyate R^ ii^Lfe Sot assistance iri fiefcHtesi d^a 

summariraiion; <wxJ Catherwie C Kjng-Fitch and Mictiael E: 
W5i1ai33tt,^cgrarh As^:x^ai^. for revisicm ctf tt:i»e matenals fbfldw- 
jr>g fteki testing 

Speci':^ recogn*Jtion ^ also extended toihe staff <at AAVIM for their 
invaluable djhtribiJtKyts to ttie quaSty of the final p<'in*i9d pri^Jiicts. 
partoilarly to Por?n*i PriitchetLfcw^ rncwlyie iaybut. desi^, and fihai 
srt work, and to George W Sm^th Jr: for supervision of the modote 
jybdijclton prbdsss. 

Robert E, Tay tor 
Executive Dtrector 

Tf* NatiohaJ Center for Reseafch ih 
AA:k:a<irbnai Educatrpn 
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to mcf— XI th# atxiify of div^— ^ Qtno m , mgtitm^ni. and 
organizations to dtihm •dwoitiofnal pr o b«»m > ralatiog lo indi vidual 
cw'Mrjplarinii^pr and prograMion th« Nationai Cantvr 

fuiftiisitsmisiuonby: 

• C^|wit^ ^l^^^^^i*J^^^^^ rMMCti. 

• '^^^^•loping aducab^ progr a m a and prpducb 

• §y<lAHiting indiy^^ 

• Provid>fH3 inkmnation fo r nation al ptafww ng an d pobcy 

• installing aducationaf proyamt and jyoOjcta. 

• PP«tat»ngtfifonTijtoi_tyiN^^ 

• Conducting lgad«rthip davalopmant and tramifig programt 
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tha Amanc on Aaao oattfn for Vocational intiructionai Matanais 

(MVlMlAafwnpfpfitn^^ 

_ Ih^jnm^. » a_ooop«raM«ior! of omvanibaa; collagat and 
divisions of vocational and iochnic«l adoc aB on in via oniiid Smai 
ari6 C«ncda lo providi for axotianoa m wmmia6dfm mmmmi 

Diractidn » givin 6y a ripraianiievi from aic^ of tia ilaias. 
(xdvincii ind tirrionai AAVWI a5o «^bf1cs doia^ with teac^her 
brgirNzatiOta, govarnmant iganoiat and liidustry 
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tNTRODUCTION 



WccShol has been declarad lt)e world s number one 
dmg grdbtem b^^^^ Wbrid Heafiti Organtzation. In the 
Untted Stales, atohqNs dnv^ed in 50 percent of 
motoT veScte fataSSes. ehemicai use is the th*rd 
cause of dealH in the United Siates^ 

jAn average of 6 out of 10 high school students have 
used an itfcit dnig. Approidmai^ of 3 young 

people befween the ages of 12 artd 17 have osed 
mantjuaria. _ Depending on the defthition, between 
5,GOD and 20.000 drugs are used th bur country. Tete- 
vision w*wers are ted to beiieve thai beer rs the good- 
■time bevi&rage and that there is a piil for every prdb^ 
Jem. 

We a\re a dnjg<fepehdefiit (hatibh : ixir ybwg people 
have been brought up m an age of chev'ncal use ar>d 
abuse. 



Your rn^br respbhsit^ity as a vbcatiwal^tectv^ 
teacher fs to prep^aue sti^jents t 
ptoyee-o in jhe vv^ld of work^ Virt>en students are jk^ 
able to function b^ius^ thev are oswrg or abasrrg 
chemicals, they cannot be successful in the world of 
work, Ghemic^j use and abase then becomes yoar 
prbWem. 

this modote is deseed to prepare you to deal mth 
students who are usir^ dnenHjcate — atoohoi and otter 
drugs— to an extent that Kieir p^'brrhar^ce ih jhe 
dassrbc^n and is adversely affected. This 

moclute will ybu define your own feelirigs about 
chernk:a' use. you skWI in using preyen- 

tjon and jnierventspn techniques araJ in providVtg s^ijp- 
port; rGunforcemenl, and g^ternaaves to students who 
are struggling to recover frotfi use of cherr^cals. 



ABOUT THIS MODULI 



piTD^TO ^ stiadent ctefncat us^ 

disess**^: ^TiyoiMji^s^j^ Ji^S^n, tssir^ the Teao^ P^- 
formance Aisessrieni Feorn, pp: S?--® {Lesmm Ex^on- 
mce VI 

t After cpmpi^ f^-^ea raa^hg,, demw^Eiat 

qrm ^ fx^ev^enron t©s^^!^|^ mat you ^(sx*4 use irs f <cS^ 

?or?n^e ofijit^ tether descfifss^ m a ^en ca^_§3^y' 
usifig fmerverft?dn techn^jiics (t&arrmg Eixpi^mi^ 
my 

torrrwce oftie ieactters de^^t^ n ^ven case ^u^r©9 
rn prov'Kling ayT4muih§ to reoDvef ing siy^^§ 

A Jf« of me oyts?d<j f«si5tKt^ ttK«e con- 

tained wrttTtn the maduie fo^tows Check wtm yoer r^s^rur^ 
persomjt) Xo ^mrwyis tt^ avdNtabiMy and th« idc^^on 
these res^rcet^ (2) 5o iocat» ^omon^ ?e^^^ #rycK^ 
oixup«tjonalsp#aa.:'./ i»xj (3) to 9«t assmaoce m setting op 
a^it>e$ wtm peers or (^5serva»;^c0^^^^ tfAc?*3^ i 
fwessa^ry Your resource person may aiso be ^macted isf 
you have snyjiifffcujty witfi c^rections or in aiioisihg ybiur 
progress at any t*rr>e: 

Learning Experience i 

Otptionai 

^ W^J^P. yw_ couw discuss yoU^ 

reactKjns to givenHypothdtcal situatjom ri&iating to 
cJent ctiemical use 

examine as possit)te resow^ces ft» keeptng up to dife 

teaming Experience II 

Optronat 

^^3jPD9PL S*m<xi. Sdney B.; H^yi^, Leland W; and 
K4f3cnent>aom. Hoi^^ard VH^s OmMWon. Revised 
Edition Mew york. N¥: AiW Publishers. 197S. 
We!^ref7ce; Xno«*^dae ^td AMudm of &og i^ng^ 
Grades 4-j7t_ Los ^n^^ CA: If^structidhaJ Ot^- 
ttves Exchange; ^/973 



Learning Exp^ien^ Ifl 

ffc outside resdtrc»s 

iBftrnir^ Exp^im^ IV 
outside resources 

t^^ing Experience V 

'^j^^ »h which ybu can cbmbai 

/p?^Se^Ti« 0* ;sttjdem chemcaa use. 

Mrescmte p^son m assess yotx corhpetency « corn- 
.pf^obtemts istude?^ chemc^ use 

G@ini^ra( Itiformaiioii 

F/Sif; //yfeffPT^aiw about aSe generai orgarszation of each 
^^msme^i^s^ Jem>&r_ ei&«aJ»wi jPBTE) rrxxMe, 
/i3erTief^ pfocedur^^d^ br rte_HSe-, atfid ternw^sogy thaa *s cam- 
-nxim 6tp_me:ffK5du^ see .AbocS Us*ng the Natjocal Ce»> 
PBTg WodMes orsjhe .siside 5)a^ cover _F<y rrkye 
^femittw dh how' ?6 use me rr^bdai^s m teacher/ 
'^sW^- w^^:^Jmjpfr(^wm. you may wtsift to re^er three 
■■t^m96 dOcym>ents; 

?^^_SnA?«ft_Gu«^ to_iSir»g Pertorfwce-Baw^ feac^ 
f C^itfiorr lUaferiaJ^fs; >dt$igr^ ^ <y/^ P'^^y^ and 
«wv*e twachm S^jxo^wa* trairws to PifE in geo- 
#ai ind to the PStE m««nais. 

fiM»c^#r tcf&cmron ^M0rmi9 can heip pro^^ect'vi reiource 
pe<^$ to gi^Se^lMld^is^^p^ ^ «ns^v<e teachers 

i«loccupi^^ tramen m the devejopmeni_oLpn':?iessior»a{ 
«*ach«7>g competene»ts tfwougn '«e^P8TE f^><^^^ U 
imciu^s tt^s of «»fte modi^ c^T^enc^ is_M«« as a 
*i«>nt ^_^^«_»^««>'t«!Tie«^y r#source« and me acklresftes 
whera shey can be obtained 

Tj^__Q««*e to jhi impi^mmr^siffon ^ Per^brmaince aajecr 
fe»crtet£ctecirfw» «s designed tehetpffiofe who ^m«hii- 
'*L^f*'^'^_P9^i^ If co*^ain« ans¥w^ 
<?M«t'pnf _ po*»*Ne soiwtw* to (HMmmt ard afternjitJve 
cocTfcef/ ot acton 



Learning Experience I 

OV^VIEW 




After om^^m^ me requr^K? reading^ denw ' ^^ txse 
mi tte coTiSiderats^ ffMS^^ in cofnb2:ing chemical-use pfo*3terns. 



You Wifl be raiding the snfcxmatiori sheet. The ProbHern of Gher^>cal Use. pp. 
6-16: 



Voti may Wish to rev^e* seyerS ^t.wi hyjK)tf^fcaJ_stt^ 

chemical use and td_axtsid©r h^w rea^ to ex^i situ^ion: Vba may 

also to meet with a group of peers to d»c^ 

situations. 



m Activity mm 



Optional 
Activity 



Vm may wish to examine issiHW of ttw ^cwm^ of lAteorto/ afKi £kvgs as a 
posv^le re«Jurce to u« in keeping up b date wfih the prbbtem af cherhical use. 



Actwity 
4 



You Will be demonstrate iMKrwiedge of c^iemtcat um luxl tf^ ccmi^atkx^ 
combating chemicaJ-use problemt competing the SeW-Chick, pp. 16-20. 




\bu will be evalua^ your wrrtpetency by comparir^ yoi^ cxjmpteted Se«?- 
Gheck with the Model Answers, pp. 21-22. 
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Activity 




harxjJrtg prc^ems of cHemicaJ use, read tte foJfevwng information sl^e^. 



THE PROBLEM OF CHEWIICAL 

attentKy) fiwh nwry qu^€^. Ma^jtzSie aaid news- 
paper artides cfepict the ihtematKinal *ug traffic, Na- 
tioial safety organizaliOfts rui ad campai^^ pbrtray- 
the danger of ^nR*§ and driving The te^evtsic^ 
news annoona?s the details of narcotjc raids and ar- 
rests 

On top of tnat. you <^ overhear parents ^ social 
gatherings ^sojss^Tgttwpos^b^^^ their chiSjreh 
may be using drugs c?/ ^ailwig atohcri. Yixi rr^fit ^5 
to a party wtiere. m adc*::ion to the osoal ma^ d 
aicbhbi. mari|u^ is passed arotr^d: For that matter, 
m some peaces, you cm see peofM smoktfig 
oh the struts arid tn the park—arKJ m 

schooi 

The prbtiJem seems to be that rnahy people arour^d 
us are usmg ctiemicals of one fond or another. They 
appear to t» using them in d<fferer« ways, urxjer dif- 
ferent ciixumstarKajs. and for different puippsos. You 
have almost certannly «en jj'i'k^ij^ of tl^ mi ^ 
medja. You may very wefi have seen it yourself 

Wftat Are Chernicats? 

People, m general, use a wioe range of chemcaj 
substances These todude prt'escriptioh drugs (e g . an 
?^J*]^j'pJo^ 3 wld^afid over-the-counter remidces for 
many common ailments Coffee and cigarettes are 
around us People drink many aicohoic l>everages— 
liquor, be<er. wihe. and so oh 

Cannabis ar>d its denvatwes (eg^marjjuana, hash- 
ish: hash oil) are wdeiy used Cocaine, ' the ''jchman s 
pleasure. IS e/pensive but fashjonable in sorne cir- 
cfes B^SrtMturates. amphetarhines. hallucinbgens, 
opJUrn. heroin, arvj many other drugs all figure in the 
list 

Our concern, of coursi^, does not cover those drugs 
that are used, as directed, for l^jitirhate medic^ pur- 
pesos Nor does it include Coffee and cigarettes 
y^'^^^i^L^Li??^'.^^^^^ seen as a 

deadly menace in the vo^^tional juboratory, and smok- 
ing IS probably alreadiy prohibited m the lab. 

_ Our concern does, however, cover alcohol arid the 
numerous illegal substances that are usually jiJst 
caHeddrogs; it also covers the misuse of prescribed or 
patent rriedici^^os (e g . tranquilizers, diet pills) 
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USE 

The^ c*^ffTw::ais— ato^^ aryj crther druc^— brfrig 
atajot an aftei^^te of cprtsoou^^ess »1 the user, 
fctost people are faffTwfarj^ altered state 

of conasciousr^ss — dayc^e^ning, Wien y^tj are day- 
Searnihg^ jw conscio^ mirxJ. your 

attention — is elsewhere. Stfhitar thtr^ cai t\apipen to 
y<xj wt)w you <*e^ sleepwalk, gert very ^gizzy. or 
hiMyOi^ txeath a fcirtg tirhe. Th^ can also haf^^ 
when you are m*r*, asied, or h^ 

Ah altered ft^rte of aM5Se^ 
f^imitess and^v^ fun If you are ^rtlihg quietry in y^^ 
armc^^,j^y^eaming abc^ tafang an eiartd mSse 
or being a Broadway sta^. there is pnabably ho harrtj 
dofVJ When you were a^id. d^ you ever sj»ijuixmd 
in circtes onW you cooWn I sti^jjp? If yoo did. you 
prdbabii^^hdo^ that perfe^ acro^ble For 
that maSg^r, many peof* feel lhat taking a drir^ or 
smoka^a jomt in the privacy of the home is perfectly 
£Kxaptable, 

Ari altered state 61 c6r>sc«Xishess can be very 
^angercws. hiowever Peppie gerwrally agree that it is 
dj»>gerous to (Jrr* and drtve. Ycwr doctor might spf 
r^fxt^Sy warn ygu^J?8wr to dhve, wt*eh you take a 
particutar prescr^f^ton mec*^^. An a^ed statt^ ^ 
c6hscibusr>ess carries risk v^tw^ever the user mi§ht 
heed to a^Keriime his <y her mir>d and atter^t^— 
which; m the afti^red state, may be cirff cult or impels*- 
ble 

For that reason, d^i^icajs that jndac© an altered 
staff ci3ns6aushess-*«ak:^^ ahd dm^ drugs— ^ 
ran j^^tte dangertKJS or laboratory 

Vbur stud^n^ work with tools. eQuipmeht, and 
machir^ery!hat demand and careful at- 

tention One moment s ir^ttentiOT^dtis^tea wander ir^ 
m*nd. can cause serious M^jory to students and ruin 
expG»Tisive equipment. 

Farthermore. students are less likely —perhaps 
unable-— to learn and perform successfujl^^i the 
dassrcofh or lab if their oxiscioushess is altered; With 
their mihds and attehtibh elsewf>^e, how can thvty 
possibjy devote their e^ absdftHhg the vitinl 

technical content of your ^upatfcinal area?_How car^ 
they gain the kr)6wledge and skills you are attempting 
ij) provWo if they are busy buikjing castles in the air? 
For that maWer. how will an employer react to workers 
with altered states of consciousness? 
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Who Uses Chemicals? 

Many people have a sterforypi^al ktea of wtio 
chemicals AasD?tteg to tNs stereotype^ ctoncal 
usefs are wmios and vayantis.^ ^coholic house- 
wife, hippies smoiang msBijoa^ >^id popping piSs, 
and margtnaj t^idenft'brld t)^s steal^tg car r^^iGS io 
f jnance theSr heroin habits. The sterec^ypKi^ chefTtical 
user rs k>rnebhe bh the frriges of siDe^^somrow 
from a "t^ad t^*groyndr from tfie o^ier side of town, 
from a different sodal group entirefy. 

However. tSs sterediyp«cal pictufe of chemical 
users IS false There is rx) Of^ set peopte rm»;t irt<e|y 
to use (^iiiicals Ttme is no par bKkgjwnd. 
Side of to wn . or sqaa^group that makes s person rnore 
Of less lively to Pecorne a user Rathe^ ai Rinds of 
people, wtth all kinds of backgrounds, from all ff>arts of 
town and society, use ct^^Jcals. 

The fact that irr^^he cari use cSwiicais meoris that 
any of your sttK^ents rnlght be using themVtoo. You are 
not safe ih assuming that stud^ts from weA'tp*dd> 
fcv^. and concerned SarT^s V^ J^ 

temptation of usif^ chern^ls. fcfed^w^^^^ 
chemical-use probtenis obtains a qornmcni ref rairi. 
Parents say oyer arxl oyer again. "But, I've wortced so 
hard to give my chtgren evoryihihQ— feve^atiiem 
siJipport, all the advantages that f can affc^. Why 
wouftJ they want to use drugs?" 

By the same toki&n. there is m jostjfication for 
suming that indents from iowef-fncofT>e or rhihbrSy 
famHies ar^ using cherwicals. Thiy may be using 
them, but then again they may not . If you jug took 
around you. you wiM surely see axmttess ?)eopte in 
tr^se categories who do not use chemicais, nevsr 
have, and never will; 

You stoufcJ always remember,, as you depi with the 
prc^ii^ of cfiemfcal uip, that any^o^^yquf^xJenm 
could using chemicals the young black man from 



ah imer-dty ^lettd, the ydwig whte wwiah frisrn a 
quiet rural area, tfie rnodel^tycief^ who^ famay is tt^ 
most pronrwient rareer^rt^^ger 
wtio jsjr^rwg for a 

any others cot^ be t^S^ chermcate JkA one <^ thwi 
IS any rhore likely than any of tf^ others to t)e d uset; 
Perhl]^ ribhe th^ use dler^^ 
them do. 

Why Oa People Use Ghernieals? 

^iffemnt p eo^ . o* coGrse^m^ u« chemicals for 
different reasons: Marty |m»ple use them, m the first 
(^ace, sirnp^ becai^ tfi^ enjoy having eh allied 
state W cbilst^^usne Bts reasw is not reaAy too 

difficult m xm^rmra,,j^ reason. After afl, who 
doesTf t mpf daydpeaming? 

Thhere is a pdirit. however, at which the enfdyrt^ 
iri atteriid stalii^ j^^^ SMtf ice as a 

reas^ for dherrfci^ jjw Arr^weyvtw h® eya^ 
or^ drink loo fTw^» Wm\ ^>eavy sedation on doctor s 
orders, (x ever) iiwaker*ed cdd sweetjrom a 
rtightmare khow^ Ihit ah al^ed stag of ixr^wxHJS* 
hess can also cause pain arid tehror. Wha^r coukJ cause 
pec^ to use cherrUcsis ir^ spite of ^e$e negitrv^ 
effects? 

Pr^sure can dliuM itritf^ 
Many of your students, for exaft^. may gise (^hemi^ 
eels bec^sic^ pMr pres^^^Aa hi^nans 
mc^3(S pfjtpi^moi^ tfwn. the rwNed for wc^ep- 
tanoe by_peers tejierh^» s^ongest during the teen< 
ago years om^ young adulthood: hiimvf of your 
dents are (M-obably iri thg of 6ves. 

Given ^ strong net^for^peer aocep^^nce iuf^ 
these years, tfcdents rnay be ted friJo chernte^^uS in 
order to be a<x^ed by 1^ peers In o^ ^rds. 
slijdehts wf>d pitibat^y ihinife # using 

dWj%m^ on th^r <^ jrrtgW do so be<]ii;$e ^r 
friends end wi^ne tr^m to. 





Otre>^ external pressures can also affect students 
use of chemicals These pressures may come from 
sbc>c?y at large How often have yoa seen television 
commercials pnrtrayir>g beer as the favorite dnrri< of 
^^^^.^P^f".^ ^^^e you seen magazine orticies 
^3dvocat;nq a piil for every ailment under the sun'? 
( Tired '^ Gonsttpated^ Headache'? Runny nose'? Try 
one of Thpse' ) 

Students may cito be affected try pressures from 
family friends employers, nameless strangers, or 
mo vie stars The use of chemicals, in one form or 
anolher is accepted and even promoted by many 

Self imposeo internal pressures can also play a 
part in chemical us(? Some students may be sd eager 
to succeed m your vocational pro^jram that they lake 
ampnetamines to stay up aJI ntght studying for a test 
Others rriay tx> eager to please parents or teachers by 
doing well or may tx? midtivaled by a competitive spirit 
.^.^ . Stud ttfay be struggling to 

lAfOrk part' or full-time while in scriocd 

Thc-,^ .ind o?hf>r sel^Hrripofi^rxj pressures rnay ieaci 
':.tu^>jots|o us^t c,^f-mMjc.2}5 The themica} rhay functiOJ-^ 
as a^'- '^^^'Qf^er f<>r_ some sfUderiiSs. cdurDteractihc^ 
'*..i!h:j.jf: For others. *he c^iemical provides S71 escape 
from thr» strt'ss^or tension caused by such pressures 

How Are Cl^emicais Used? 

As stated previou'sJy. there are iis many di^erent 
*^.'.^v ''-'''*.>*'->''^'''5 chemi-cals as there are pebpi-j^ ^^^ing 
tfi*?ni This person dnniks rareiiy a^^^d only at p^^riftfa^. 
that pc»rr>on < and smuKes a joint the fjrst thing 
r'Vif'ry Yiiorninq 0no person ^akes amphetamines for 
pwr^i rnorrjy. sbrTicane elstLsnorts cocaine to escape 
frnrri ar) utipleasa^^^^^ realty Sbrne people only want to 
*r't mild e^ect others want as exaggerated an ef?r?ct 
a5 possible 
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in short, there is hb sterMtyjDrcaipattern of use: jast 
as^ there is no stereotypical user There is hot; at the 

imeriting w)lh ct^mjcaJ use leads tb dependency 
Many people experiment with varsous chemicals but 
never progress to regular use. In spjte of thjs. however, 
rhany people do becorne dependent on one chemical 
Of arvjther How can this happen— hew does ex- 
penmenlalion become dependency'? 

ExpenmentatN:iii. The first stage in the use of 
chemicals is experimentatjon. Students might be 
prompted to experiment with chemicals for a nurnber 
of different reasons. Curiosity, peer pressure, the sim- 
ple desire Jo feeLg^_ Of to escape probJems. and 
easy access to ctTennjcals ran all lead tb trying them 
out^that first tirne: in addmon. the example of_chemical 
use that is set in our society may lead students to feei 
relatively safe ih experirnehting. 

In the expenmentaton stage, the use of the chemi- 
cal IS Usually positive— cs- at ^east not negative. The 
student can usually, achieve, eventually if not at first 
the desired effect bf feeling good Given this positive 
effect, tne St uderfl may come tb trust the chemical and 
feel comfortable with its use 

_ Many students, of course^ may never get beyond 
^e experimeritatibh stage They may have taken a 
drjnk or two. snoked m^ryuaha 5 couple bf limes, or 
pappe<j a few prHs, and decided they didn i care fbr the 
ei^pertenee very much They may have had a negative 
experience with experimentation, with ur^pleasam 
physical br psychoJogica! s^de effects For whatever 
reaSDn, many students discontinue chemical use after 
expe'-menting a time of two. 

Use. Not ail students, however, stop with expen- 
menting Sbrho students go bh to regul^ar use of ctiem- 
il'^^Q tAG.cbemical. mbre ah frequently 
They may begin to value the effect the cherhical pro- 
duces and look forward to using the chemical 

soc.ated with_good limes— friends, parties, (^elbbra* 
tions: freedom frorri responsibjljiy^a stress The ef- 
fect of the chernical is still pcs[tiv^^ overall and. thus, 
reinfbrces student^ positive feelings iow;ard <f In this 
stage, the use of the cf'^ie^ical .joes not generally 
interfere wsXh sludehiS fibrrhai functioning 

Just as many students never get beyond ex- 
perimehtalion. many never go beyond use. They may 
use chemicals fbr years without your ever knowing it 
Such students are like social drinkers, who dnr^k only 
iri what ttey consider to be apprbpnafe circum- 
stances Students may. in fact, stay in this stage of use 
forever 

On the O'her harid, some students do go on 
to the next s^^Je of chem^^ In this 

stage, the cherfiicai assumes greater and greater im- 
pbi-tahce ih the student's Me It is used more frf>quent{y 
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and, Dften jn |ar9?[ ctoses as the student s tolerance to 
the drug increases and its effect of altering the con- 
I scloasness decreases. As frequency and dosage in- 
crease; tfie chemical rriay begin to interfere with ridr- 
rtlal furictidhjhg. 

Furthermore; students In this stage of chemical use 
may begin to alter their life-sty!es in ord^ {Ci 50£om- 
rriodate the increased use of the chemical. Students 
p^rrbrrtiance, behavicf, arid attitudes may ctiange. 
Students may even begin to notice harmful conse- 
quences of use but disregard them in favor of con- 
tinued 4i^buse 

Wlieh students perlbrniiarice, behavior, and atti- 
tudes begin to show a change, they are J|kely to^re- 
cejve negative feedback from others^ Family, 
tt3achers, or peers, for instance; rnay react r>egativeiy 
to this change. Th^s negative feedback can then cause 
further change -—Svludents rnay becbrne fibstile toward 
others and defiant of authority. 

Also, as stud/^^ts receive negative feedback and 
react with hostility and_de'iance, they may experience 
considerable stness. This stress can lead to even 
meater abuse. Use of She chemical is less and less for 
Cjobd times in a pleasurable context. Instead, the 
i:herr.jcal comes to i::^_used fn a negative conteri, as 
an escape frorn an increasingly unpleasaril reality 

Dependency. Although, again, many students 
I never pfdgress t>eypnd abuse, some do go into the 
' final stage of cfiemical use— dependency. In this 
stage, students become dependent oh hafctgai, re- 
peated os^ of the chemicil. Graving for the chemical 
jlnay be continuous, even if uhpleasurabis effects re- 
sult from its use The chern?cal generally becomes the 
most important part of life for those who are depen- 
dent 

Dependency can t>§ either physjcal or psyctK?ICK4" 
ical Commonly called add/cf;pn, it is characterized by 
greatly irxreased physiical tdle^^ chemical 
and strong p^ySica^ withdrawal symptoms in its ab^^ 
sence A dependent user may be totally preoccupied 
with the chemical and Its effects and rnay behave 
irrationally and inapfDropriately 

Thus, when students are dependent oh a cHamicai, 
iney exporienee an ovemhelming physical and/or 
psychoiogrcai need for it. All other aspects of life can 
become subordinate to it. The de^ii^e to obtain and use 
the chGThical may completely disrupt nbrmal function- 
ing 

A vicious behavioral circle— student receives n^Qa- 
live feedback, has hostile reaction, expefierlces 
stress, arid turns to use even rnpfe strongly— can ajso 
occur in dependency if anything, students are more 
likely to roceive_wgative feedback from others who 
c?ire about Ihem: 
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the risk involved^ This progression of chemical 
use is not. of course, carved in $tone. Many students, 
having experirnented, stop at on^ stage or anbtfrier 
without ever going any further. The user does not 
necessarily become an abuser, for exar^ple. Other 
factors can coitte into play --students jjwn values, 
personaj ejepectations. past experience, present situa- 
tion, and so on; 

there is. however, an undeniable risk^ 
though experimentation does not always — or even 
often— fead to dependency, every case of depen- 
dency does, in fact, begin with experimentation. 
Hence; those that experiment should beware. They 
may be getting more tfim they tj-^rgained for. 

there is farther risk, also, m the vocational-technical 
eiassrbdrri or lab If a student is under the influence of 
chemicals, whether alcdhbl or other drugs, in your 
cJas^ocxti ~& $ab, ^ <5c>csn t mT?*- or whsc-^ s?ag^ use 
the student is jn. The studeril can be just as danger- 
ous, to hirn herself and to others, regardless of 
whemer this is the very first attempt at experimenta- 
tion or the practiced habit of dependency Use of chem- 
icals, no matter What stage, becomes your concern. 

There may be a risk involved to students' futures iri 
the world of work as well; This is especially true if 
students have a legal record of arrest or eonvietibr> for 
alcbhbl- or drug-retaled offenses. Many ernplbyers are 
to^s likely to hire sbnlTOhe with such a record. Even 
more imppriant Is [hat, in many states, such a record 
can djsquaiify an applicant for Ijcensure or certification 
In some occupalK ns; Health care occupations (e.g., 
registered nursC; heensed practical mrs6) are one 
example. 




What Are the Symptoms? 

The symi3iplt;s dif chemical use are easy to observe. 
Vdu have probably, at sorne poini seen som 
is drunk. You could probabjy sit down and write a list of 
syrnplqms of drunkenness — slurred speech, exag- 
gerated and ancontroiled rhovement; vision problems 
(e g ; seeing double), nausea, and so oh. Also, many 
jDOOple undergo changes in their behavior when they 
are drunk. The timid person may become filled with 
bravado, the stoic type maj/ break into tears, the seri- 
ous thinker may giqgle incessantly: 

None of tho by rnptpms of drunkenness presented 
above i::ah be taken t^ rnean-—necessa^ 
enness Any or al! of those symptoms could indicate 
something else entirely. Your speech might be slurred 
Because you just went to the dentist and the anesthe-tic 
Hasn t worn off yet. You could be hauseous because 
V ou ale something that disagreed with you for luhi:h. 
You might become ijriexpeictedly filled wijh bravado 
because a thrilling speaker stirred you with visions of 
the future. 

The same is true of almost all the symptoms of 
chemical use. In general, the symptoms are comrnon 
physiical or behavioral phenornenajndi^viduany^^ 
mean nothing^ Together, they may mean that the stu- 
dent exhibiting them is using cherhicals; With this con- 
sideration firmly in rnind, the following are symptoms 
of possible cherhical use: 

• Poor performance 

• Defeneration in performance 

• Falling asleep in class 

• Impulsive behavior 

• Resentment of authority and rules 

• Aggressiveness toward peers 
i Wtthdrawal from pieers 

• LOf^ying class often 

• Frequent restroom breaks 
Tardiness 
increased tllhess 

Iricroased absence, especially near weekends 
Patieriied absence (e.g., every Monday) 

Lethargy 

High emoterBl level (e g:, frustration, anxiety, 
anger) 

• Impaiience 

• Apathy 

» Negative Personality change 

• Dropping ouj of extracurricular activities 

• tncroase in accidents and injuries 

• Gbvioas physical signs (e.g., bibbdshot eyes, di- 
lated pupils, slurred speech, nausea, sleepiness, 
poor mbtbr cbhirbl and coordination, hyperactiy- 
ity. rUhhy hose. (:onstant appetite or lack of appe- 
tite) 

ObvibUsly, riot everv studeh* whopertoi-rtls poorly in 
ypur ciassrdom _pr jab will be^usmg cherrijc^|s. Yqu 
should know perfectly well from your own experience 



that any student can perform poqr|y, at least now and 
then. Some students, in lad. perform poorly all the 
time. The symptoms in ihis list indicate possible chem- 
ical use only when they represent an overall change 
or pattern in student perfbrmanee andbehavidr. Drily 
then are these possible synlj3tQms reliable. 

Why Is this m^attisr of reHapfity so important? As- 
sume, for a moment, that one of your stdderits is the 
son of your department chairpersofi. Assume also that 
you observe this young man fallirig asleep in class brie 
day. That's all— you just saw him fall asleep one day. 
Do you warit to be the one to rush to the chairperson 
with the news, based on this ^l[rri evjdenc^^ 
sonls a doper? While this example may be sbmewfi^t 
exaggerated, it illustrates a point— that chemical ujs^ 
is a serious rriatter and one that you would riot treal; 
casually. 

What Are the Effects? 

The particular danger of chemical use in the 
vocational-technical classroom or lab arises from the 
effects of Chemical use. Wheri students use chemicals 
that induce an altered state of cbriscipushess, things 
happen to them physically arid mentally. Having used 
the chemical, the student beicdmes ^irunk or stoned or 
up (exhilarated) or down (dejjressed) or whatever 
Each chemical causes its own particular state of al- 
tered consciousness: These effects of chemical use 
have implications for safety, both in occupational trairi- 
ing and iri the world of v'ork. 



In an altered state of consciousness, students' at- 
tention is. frarikly, elsewhere. They may have a differ- 
ent sense of time— your block of related instnJctidh 
might drift slowly by therri or pass in a wink. Their 
attention is wherever their consciousness is^^^H^ 
concentration on the task at]iand in the classroom or 
lab becomes less likely and more difficult for students 
under tne influence of chemicals. 
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Some of the specific effects of this altered state of 
ebriseibtisriess may be physical in nature: Students 
may experience prbkplems with vision (e.g., altered 
depth perception, double vision, poor color discrililiha- 
tipn, .hallucinations). They may also have slurred 
speech, impaired refjexes, or nausea They niay be 
nonrespqnsive. fall asleep^or even pass out. Any one 
or more of the symptoms presented previously could 
show up as an effect of chemical use. 

__.T^?se physical effects co^^ 
for the individual student, of course: In the classroom 
or lab or in the world of work, performance could be 
drastically impaired. If depth perception is affected by 
the use of chemicals, the student might walk into a 
piece of ei:iuipment or trip and fall using a ladder 
Impaired reflexes and motor coordination could pre- 
sent great dangers in operat[ng machinery Slurred 
speech could impede communication with super- 
visors, co-workers, or the general public: 

Other specific effects pf the altered state of con- 
sciousness co^jd^be behavioral. Opera|ing under th^e 
influence^qf chemicals, students may have inappro- 
priate emotional reactions (e:g:, frustratibri, anger 
hypersensitivity) to situations or events. They might 
experience abrupt or extreme mobd changes— happy 
one miriule, sad or depressed the next. They riiay 
suffer from impaired judgment or delusiiDhs. 



Such behavior-al effects could; again; cause serious 
difficulties fbr the individual in the lab br ciassrbbrn br in 
the world of work. A student with impaired judgment 
rnight decide that it. is hot necessary to observe stan- 
dard safety procedures, which could cause serious 
injury to him/herself and others. 



A retail clerk might respond jriapprbpriately tb a 
demanding customer by becbmihg angry and rude, 
thereby losing a sale arid eridarigeririg customer rela- 
ypps. _A worker whose mood fluctuates constantly 
may, as ^ Jesuit, have very poor interpersonal rela- 
tions with peers and supervisors. 

Ldrig-term chemical use produces the same effects, 
'J^^snsified, sustainec^^^ /©'nforced over time. Thus, 
long-term physical and iDehavioral effects of chemical 
use have the same implications for performance in the 
ciassrbbrn, lab, or world of wbrk. 

Th^SiB effects also jDresent the same k[nds of safety 
probjems. As reflexes and motor coordinatiqnjDecome 
more and more impaired over time, for example, the 
risk of serious accident or injury increases propor- 
libnately. If mood fluctuation becorries more extreme 
arid prdriduriced. the worker's relatidriships with peers 
and supervisors may deteriorato to the point of job 
termination. 



> What Gan Yeu De? 



Given that student use of chemicals can be a seri- 
ous problem in your classroom or lab, what can you do 
about it? Iri all priDbability, you are riot a drained coun- 
selor in alcohol and drug abuse. Youjsrqbabjy^ don t 
have the medical background to pinpoint specific 
symptoms of the use of specific chemicc ss. Nbr, prbb- 
ably, do you want tb devote limited iristructibnal time tb 
combating the prbblerri of chemical use. 

Yet. you do have the responsibility of ensuring that 
learning can occur safely arid efficiently iri ybur class- 
room or lab. We h^ve established that studerits iri ari 
altered state bf cdriscidusriess may riot be able to 
learri either safely or efficiently in your program^ Thus, 
part of your respons[bHijyJor ensuring safe and ^Jfi- 
cienUearning involves handling the problem of student 
chemical use: 



Reajlstically, yDur role |n comlDat^^^ 
chemical use is a simple one: You should be a link 
between students who need help and the sburces of 
that help: As sach, you do not have the sole responsi- 
bility for helpirig students who have chemi(::al-use 
prbblerris. You are, iri fact, orily the first link in what 
could be a long chain leading to help for your students^ 
H_?rLcej_ypur spedHc j;espqnsibili^^^ for handling the 
problem of student chemical use, although vital, are 
limited; 



You will riot be expected, fbr iristarlce. to be a 
wati^hddg oi your studerits' private habits and doings. 
You are concerned with chemic^ as it affect^ your 
studer[ts^their performance, and their safety in your 
classroom or lab: 

This does riot rnean, however, thatjvhat^h 
outside the four walls of your classroom or lab is none 
of your business — quite the coritrary If a student 
smokes a jbirit bri the way tb schbbi in the mbrnihg, 
that studerit s perfbrmarice arid safety may be no less 
affected thari if the joint were smoked right In front of 
you. 

For that matter, ybu should t>s cxiricerried with stu- 
dent use of chemicals as it affects their performance iri 
your overall prdgram. If your studerits are placed iritq 
cxwDperative work settings, you shoujd be cxincemed if 
they have begun to show up for work hung over 

Or, if a studerit abusing chemicals has a persoriality 
charige fpLtl^.wpr^i 

and resentful of authority, you shoukJ be concerned 
about that student's prospects fbr getting a jbb. Nbhe 
of this, however means that ybu shojjid go around 
irivestigatirig what ybur students do bri Saturday riight. 
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Nor will you be expected to be able to look at a 
student and come up with an immediate diagnosis of 
specific eherriical use. In other Words, you don't heed 
to be able to look at a student and say, 'Aha! I see from 
the extent that your pupils are dilated that you've had 
two hits of speed within the last three hours " As stated 
previously, you probably have neither the trajriln^ nor 
expertise to tell what specitw: chemical a stcdent might 
have taken: 

Finally, ypu will riol be expectedjd offer treatm 
students who need help with chemical-^^ problems, 
this, again^ *s Probably outside your area of expertise: 
You are not supposed io psychbanalyze your stu- 
dents, detoxify them, or personally reform their errar^f 
ways. 

What you can do, however, is simply to acS as the 
link between students and sources of help. You can do 
this effectively and efficiently by taking action in the 

fcjiiavyirig ways: 

• Us» prevention technlqaes— You can set 

standards for behavior in your own 'iprbgram and 

How Can Ybu Prepare? 



enforce those standards. You can provide ihfbr- 
rriatibri about cherhical use to ybUr studeilts arid 
keep the lirii3S of C(pmmuni(:atidn open. Finaliy. 
ydu can help your studenjs self-as^^ and dis- 
cover alternatives to chemical use 

• ihtervehtjon techniques— Ybu can. first, 
identify students displaying persjstent symptonis 
of chemical use. Ydu can then intervene to refer 
students to the help they need: 

• Provide corltinuing support—For students 
who are recdvertng frorn chemical use, you cari 
create a nqnthreatening environment. You can 
meet their needs in your own instructional pro- 
gram: Finally, yoo can heip make the corhmwniJy 
aware of chemical-use probJems. 

Before you are readyjo take actionjn this manner, 
however, you probably need to do some preparation 
Har^dling the problem of chemical use can be delicate. 
Therefore, ybu heed, first of all, to ensure that you are 
fully equipped for your role in handling problems of 
chemical Use amdhg ydUr students. 



if you are going to act intelligently, effectively, and 
legally to cornbat the problem of chemical use, you 
need to have a solid base of accurate, up-tondate 
information. You shoukJ gather information dn 
chemical-Use prdblems as they occur in your own 
community, and you should rev[ew^ihe^p^^ yoar 
scjiool or college for handling such chemk:al-use fxob- 
lems: You may also need to kJeritify iocai resources for 
handling this prdblem and the legal irriplicatibhs of 
acting in your Ideal situation. 

Furthermore, you may need to evaluate your own 
use of chemicals and your attitudes toward such use. 
Finally, you should deterrnihe local attitudes toward 
cherhical Use and tovvard ydUr responsibility for han- 
dling this prdbleltTi. 

Gather information 

The first step in your preparation should consist of 
gathering relevant infbrrnatibh. The ihformatibh ybu 
gather sHbuld be reliable above all else, It woaJkJ 
probably hc^ be iNpiprdpfiate, tor exau^ 
attendant at yduf local gas station^what kinds of c^ 
icals Jhe young people in yoar cxrrwmjnity use. fslor 
wouW jt be wise to rely on a coBeague s rnernory 
concernirig sctKDol or institutibhal pbfcy tor hankiiihg 
chemical-use problems. Your ihfbrmatidh must also 
be accurate; ydUf cdWeague's rf>erndry may not al- 
ways be accurate. 

Local chem«:aRise prGA>lefns. IhfdrmaticKi m the 
kinds of cherhicalHise iDrdtfems that commonJy ocojr 



in your own school or cbmmuhity rriay t)e of great use 
to ybu. You need to know if there are any specific 
cherhicals that are popular with students at present, or 
whether a number df different chemicals a^^^ 
monly used. You ^quld ajso deterniirie whether there 
are any specific symptoms, physical or behavioral, 
associated with the chemicals used locally 

YdU shdukJ be able to obtarn Jhjs mformatiori by 
talking to kriowledgeat^e people in y^our scl^^ 
cornniunity Youjnight contact the nurse or other Qual- 
ified medical personr>el in yoar school or college. Per- 
sons working at a cbmmuhity drug crisis center may 
be able to thfdrfh ydU about the Ideal sitUatidn. Fifially. 
many local piDlice departments maintain a drug infor- 
mation unit of some kind. 

You should also keep your ear td tf^ ground, so td 
speak, in your own school ex cpnege. White rt may be 
r^either necessary rK>r ariv^^ 
teacf^rs or students atjout chemical-ase problems, 
you might hear a tot of information if you just listen. You 
could pay attention to the conversatSais in the faculty 
Founge. You cbuJd also listen to student's conversa- 
tions in the halls, the i::afetefia, the student lounge, or 
your own das^iXKn. 

ft would also be helpful for ybti to kriKW some ccxh- 
rhcxi street names of dfcrugs, es^soaBy tliose drugs 
that might be m cwimon i^jsiiKng^ ^ur ownj^u- 
dents. Studeft^rorre^raticxis arK^^ you over- 
hear woakt a^un, be an exceflent source of the irv 
formation. Sarr^ 1 lists rnany ^Jch street nam^ for 
ojrrirnbh dru^. 
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SAMPLE 1 

STREET NAME S OF COMMON DRUGS 



Amphetamines: ' 

Byiahs. Bennies. Stack Beauties. Black Birds. Black 
Mollies. Bumble Bees. Cartwheels. Chalk. Chicken 
Powder. Co-Pildls. Crank. Crossroads. Crystal. Dex- 
ies, P(^5te Cross. Cjwiers, Hearts. Jelly Beans, 
bd Poppers Ughlning^Meth, Mini-Bennies. Nuggets. 
Oranges. Pep Pills. Speed. Flqses, Thnjslers. Tum- 
abcate, tappers, Op«. Wake-ypsj, WhS^ 

Barbtturites: 

Bartls. Blac^ Busters. Blue Birds. Blue Defues. Blue 
Heavens, Blues. Car^. Ctiristmas Trees. PoWfSers, 
Downs, GopL^[s^_Gr®?n Dragons. Marshnialteiw 
Reds. Rtexjcan Reds, Nimbiw Peanute. PhennteSj 
Pink tadjes. Pinks, Rairibows^ Red avKl^au^^ Red 
Birds, Red Herils. Reds, Sleeping PiHs, Stumbles. Yel- 
low j£u:kets; Y'ellbws 



tSD: 

Add. Bea^, 8ig D, Blue Cheer Bkie hieaverL Blue 
Mi^. Bfwn bote, Cakes. California Sunshine^ Chocd- 
late^ps. Coffee. ContaKrt tens. Cupcakes. Haze, 
Melldw J^llbws. Orarige Mushrooms, ©range Sun- 
shine, Orange V\fedgM. PapS^ Add. _Pury*> Haze, 
Royal ats5. Sugar. Strawtjerty Relds, Sunshine, The 
Hawk, Trip^, Wi^ps, mm Ij^tmr^, V^ndow Par^. 
YeSow 



Marijuana: 

Acapl*x) GbH.. Brocwft, Bush. High. Qage. 
Ganga. Grass, Griffo.Hay. Hwnp. Herb. J. Jane, toco 
V^^ed. Miuy J|m, ^ Red. Pot 

Reefers. Satina. Smoke. Stfdc, Vteed 



Heroin: 



Bi^ K Box Brown, Brpwri Sugar. Cabatlp. Chi^^^ 
Chinese Red. Cc^. Doojee. H. Nary. Horse. Joy 
Powder, Junk, Mexican Mud, Powder. Scag. Scat, 
Smack. Show, Stuff. Thing 




PoMcjtJt is absdutely es»ntia[ tte^ fIrRj out 
whether your if«titution h« a set pobcy for rombating 
chiimical-use probterhs. If your school or college does 
have such a policy, wntteii or other^se. ycwj must 
rev^ it carefutty. ensumg thai yew yhderstarid every 
P9^^ 0^*1* t*PW^y^^ ?^<5nlf you f «1 no wrrtteh policy, 
you shoukj^iways talk v^th an adm»^ tnj'ouf 
ihstitutioh and determine what gukleiines there might 
be for yoi^ action. 

The f^ftcy^ fm^ak^ chi^rificaNise problems may 
spei out, in great deta^^ yocr owri r^^U migW gve 
you great lee^y in dealing with students d^ectfy 
when you identify a poss^ chemicaMise probiem; 

On theottier ^^id. the poiicy migif^ regure yoiii not 
to t^e^ acfon yowsetf; ^ some ir^itutions.^ vkIh 
vKjual vTstrucisrs are reqijred to refer ai possible 
chemcaPuse prbbierns to rhbre quafified persbrviei 
for actfcsi. As you rev^ ycur local pdfcy. you shcHAJ 
nr^e oreW rwe of the rote^as^ped toj'Ou— w 
yod can do, what you most do. what you must r>ot do. 




Thu pv. ';cy will also very hkely outline any groups the 
mslitatibri rias identified to handle probiems in this 
area There may be a drug action task force to help you 
Of lb act ih your place A specific admihistralor or other 
trained prlDfessioha! (e g,, the school nurse) may be 
named coordinator of ihfdrrnatioh and efforts ih this 
area 

Cbrhmuhity resources may be ideriiified—agencies 
Of persiphs to whom you can neifer students with 
chemical-use problerns: sources (Df ihfbrmatroh Ibr you 
and your students: personnel who could give preseh- 
tation-f io you. other staff, or students on chemical-use 
probir us 



_ poiic^/ JT^ay spe studeht 

rights tnjhjb area that you rnust respect. For example, 
the policy rnay state that students have the right to 
Have a wetness preser^t— perhaps parents or 
guardians ~ai any conference on pbssibJe ehernical- 
use problems Or. students may have a specified right 
to documehtatioh of symptoms ybU rriigflt have bb- 
s^^'Y^^^P^ ^^!^?jP'^_^'Of!''^^^f„^^ce^ you might Have held. 
Students legal rights to privacy of informditlon may 
also be repeated fn your local policy 

Legal implications. Chemical use is closely regu- 
'^^•^j^JI^ spcjiBty U of afcohbl is generally re- 
stricted to those over a certain age— 18 in sortie 
states. 21 m others, tor example: Use or even posses- 
sion of many chemical subslanees is illegal in almost 
all states Likewise, acting to combat the problem 61 
chertiica! Use can have legal implications. 

Vour students have certain rights, for ir^stance; to 
due piQcess. This may mean that it would be illegal 
for you to search a studeht s person. jDbssessjons. bf 
L^c^ or for illegal chemi(:al sub^^ how 
strongly you niighl suspect^ the Student of illega] pos- 
session and use: For that matter, it would probably be 
best for you to take your suspicions to an administrator 
in your school or college He or she could then decide 
what course o* action vv^ould be best, including contact 
with local law erifdr(:efrieht agencies. 



. Cbhsoquehtly. ybij mijsi familiarize ybijrself with 
?L«='J?_3_'l^ Locaj laws relating tlD pdssessibh and Use of 
chemical substances and tq^actiqnsjhat you might 
lake in handling the problem of chemical use. You 
might begin by lalking to an administrator in your own 
school. He or she may be able to supply the informt- 
tibh or refer you to a reliable source. 

You could also contact the drug^ information unit of 
your local law enforcement agency to obtain this in* 
fbrmatibh. Other sources might be your state depart- 
ment of educatidh, legal bfi?»cers or advisors for your 
own jnstitutiph or ijistrict, df ttle local district attorney s 
office. Regardless ofjvhidh soufce you consult. ydU 
must have this information rg ensure that you act 



Likewise: in some states; you might be assuming 
legal liability by giving emergency medical treiatmeht 
td a student whd suffers a drug overdose. Or. you 
po^^^^po^^A'y^bJy become an acces^y td a crime if 
you have specific knowledge of possessiq^^ 
legal cherrucal and do not report your knowledge. 
Also, some states have their own laws defining stu- 
dent rights to pnvacy or cbrifRjehtiality of intfbrrnation. 
You cdUld vidlate such legal hghts by sharing ihfonria- 
tiorr about Student chemical use indiscreetly. 



.^^^L'^sources. Pe|» on tht? specific re- 
sponsibilities assigned to you by your school policy, 
you may need informatfon on locakesources f^han- 
dling chemical-use problems; You may need, tor 
03»fample, to jdentify agencies ar^d persons to whom 
you could refer students for help with chemical-use 
prdblems. Ydu may heed to khdw now to gel 
?Cn^''9^_ncy rriedjcal assistance ([Quickly, in the case oi a 
possible student overdose. 

In additidh, ybiJ rnay want to know where to get 
brochures or Oviier materials dh chemical Ude and its 
associated problems. You ma^ want to identify a 
speaker to address your students on the topic. Thus, 
you should deterrnihe what resources are available In 
ybijr bwri school or cbrhmuhity You can do this as you 
i::dhta(:t the persdhhel or agehcies listed previously 

Keeping up to dale. A final consideration in gather- 
ing ihforrnafch is that you must keep your information 
Up td date. Vhe c^micals that students cbfrirhbnly use 
'TL^JL'^A^r^e Your ihstitutidh s policy for handling 
chemical-use pn^bjems n^ay change. Your school or 
community may devetop new rei^urces jor fiandjing 
the probterns Legislative bodies may pass new laws 
goverhihg pbssessibri arid use or your actions iricdm- 
batihg the prdblem of cf\err\\ca\ use. 



Thus: you shouW stay in periodic contact with your 
sources of irifbrf?aati6n; You can also simply pay atten- 
tion (3b media coverage bf chernieal use. associated 
prdbl^his, and rented deyek^mehls. New state drug 
laws wdUkJ pfpbabiy be idescjibed in yixir riewspaper 
and on t^ teles/iSOT news. A riew treatrnent 
facility would likely receive P^^^?_^J^_p^fT)uniVy. 
For that rnatter studeht or iacx^tty conversations you 
overhear tri your buiFding rnay tell you a lot about hew 
trerKJs in Ideal chernieal use. 
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Evaluate Yoarself 

Tliele is one tHihg you must have if yoii are to wbi* 
successfuliy with yoUT stiRjehts to handle the (Mobjeni 
of chernjcal u^— Cf^lbll^^^^ say must ^ 

teltevable^and it must bo consistent with what you do. 
Why is this so? 

Many or most of your students are jxobably teen- 
agers and young adults. The^ ypur^ p^:^ i^^me- 
times have a g<ej3tical attitude toward tfwir eiders. 
Wh^ you need to do. consequently^ is to oonyin^ 
your students that what you do and say atx>ut chemi- 
cal y^j© is in their own best interests. Vbu rhust present 
a cbhsistent, believable approach to the sut^ect of 
chemical use in both word ihd actibh. This appfoath 
must 5>e objectwe--~l)as^ on axgrate, yp-ft)-dag 
infofmatton. And it mi^l apply across-the-board — to 
yoa as weH as to your students. 

to ensure that your apjiroach to the subj^pf chem- 
ical use fulfills tN^e two reguijBments.jqu should fir^ 
ronsider your qwi use of^^iernic^ 
consider your attitudes toward such use^ Rnaily; you 
should determine whether your use ^ your attitudes 
match. 



Your own use. You can evaluate your own use of 
cherriicals quicRty and informally, in tf^ privacy of your 
own UvYhg rbcxti. All you need to do is ask yourself 
some^mpte cjuestioris; Wh^ chemfcals do yt^ u^ 
How often do use ttem? htow^ yw use jhe^ 
tor fun. for escape, for medical purposes on a doctor's 
orders? 

Are j^u defw^ent 
you have a strong reaction, phys^cafly or psychotog- 
icaliy. (f you ^op(^ using them aii of a sudden? ^ 
you ever att^pt to perfcwrn ytxir (^ities^as a teacher 
while uhdei^ the thfiu^ice ch^tucats? 

As you TOnsider^bur 6mi ^diemic^b, you 
would probably do t)est to ihcbde a^iy wtde ra^ of 
ch^tiicals in your cpnsic^dtK^^ Y$i shCHJU ri^Jdi 
sucti things as ^ee are! alettes, j^so^^6on 
druj^. and over-the-countef r^nedies: Altho ugh we 
stated pre viously that ^udent use ofth^ chemcals 
is not our corx:em, it would be advisable for you to 
tTKHtKie them in your s^ 

of the^i does form a part ybtir overall aiipbcxh %b 
ch^rucal use. 



How can we reraodle ^ seenwg contra^ 
tibh— hot b^ng c on cerned about sttud^ use of th^e 




of tfiem? The siswcH^^r^a^^ yixr oKft:^ arvl 
the corgt^er Ky o< your Bpproach. What yoo say 
nee^ to be cor^stent wifll wthat you do and must 
^3^^ to you as w^ to your studai^. 



Picture, fa; a moment, tNs situation; A student of 
y^rs asks one day why there is aS this f uss about 
stiidehts usir§ ch^lcals such as mar^uana. Why 
worry at)but stuJertts t)ecprTdr^ deperident on d^mi- 
cals whw stu^nte c^ see teadhers racirg^ for the 
lounge between da^es for a cup of coffee or a 
cigarette? tf you are one of those teachers raoHig for 
tha fciunge betwe^ classes, what will your answer 
be? 

(>torttiat matter; agsurnettuttari autom^rve repair 
instructor IS taAdng kiformaOy to some 6( Ns/her 
d^ts £2ibijt c^terr^eal use 

wbHceis jserfb^ the pb. Qie of tf^ ^ucferits 

unp^:ejirily puts tt^ insmj^ on thej^ t>^^ 
outja kxy^w^qiTw feRt. A p9r^ Jqe'sTavem 
evmry night and meet afl tfte n^ech^i^ from the tocal 
gmage. Yet these rnediariics remain employed at the 
gmrage. What shbdd the instructor resfiyici? 

There is bh appropriate ar^wer for each question: 
First,^tf)e^ ^ e^ry Terence St the ^mrtd t^vt^m 
cbllM a>d cigar^w^bhthe one HarKl« rrianfu^ and 
alcbhbi bh the c^ha^. CclRee 
your cOTSdoimess _ai»hj^_^_m^^^ dp, Be- 

tt^^ j.»^thern can be dsffigerous. eit^ 
the Idb or on the job: 

_ Th^isrK)deriys^tt^de;^i^^ 

^ects^^^iM^us^ and the eS«ts ctjh&r ase me 
vastty cfitf erent and ig^houki be approached diflerertty. 
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_ _Sj5Cpnd, there is a world of difference between 
n^^^A^'cs who drink at night and students who come 
to your lab under the mfluence of chemicals. What 
those mechanics do on their jjwn time is their own 
business— ijriiess it affects their work: 

If the rTi|w:t^^^ and still show 

up for work in the mornhTg «)ber, rtqt hung over, and 
able to operate at peak efficiencj^ then more power to 
them. You coukj, however, point out to students that it 
is unlikely that those mechanics are actually able to 
operate at j>eak efficiency vvheh they have been drink- 
ing heavily the night before. 

Your own attitudes. Your attitudes toward chemical 
use are simply ylDur own private feelings about 
whether using chernicals is good or bad. You can 
evaluate your own attitudes tcward c^etnlCB) Use by 
simply considering how you feel about^usnifihe dif- 
ferent kinds of chemicals we have been discussing: 
Do yoLi f^Lthat using chemicals is a good thing or a 
bad thing? Or, do you feel that it doesn't really matter? 
Are the people who use them good or bad or some- 
where in between? 

Once you have become consciously aware of your 
own attitudes, you should determine whether they are 
consistent with your overall approach to chemical use. 
in bo[h word and action. Jive to ypUr (DWh 

attitudes, or do yea allow your^lf to dc jhir5[s thatS^?^ 
condemn other pe^le for? Are your anitudes oonsis- 
teht, or do yoiiii feeLthat what is okay for teachers is not 
okay for students? 

You should also deterrriine whether your attitudes 
are fburxJed on a solid base of acxxirate. up-to-date 
informatibh. You might be of the optn^fxi, for ir^tance; 
that using marijuana is bad because it iheyitabfy leads 
yse of li?r(j dfi^^ and fverpih. for 

example This attitude is not fournjed w a solid Jmu^ of 
information There is no consistent evidence that use 
of marijuana leads to use of hard drtjgs: 

Some of your^students w'lFP^st^be weH erxHjgh 
informed to know this: Others may^ have direct per- 
sonal experience that contradicts your attitude: They 
rhay Use rnarijuaha themselves and know perfectly 
weW that they have never been even tempted to sfkkA 



heroin. Gonsequently, if you broadcast this kind of 
attitude lb your students, yoti are likely to lose your 
audience because they know better 

If you shoukJ find that your attitudes are not consis- 
tent or hot based bh accurate, upi-to-date ihfbrrnation, 
you may have a problem . You rurtthe risk of losing 
ydUr credibility with your students. Should that be the 
case^ you shoukd make ah honest attempt to seek hew 
information on which to base ydtrt' attitudes. 

In the rneahtime. however, you should ensure that 
ydUr actions in handling the probferh of student eherr)- 
ical use are appropriate. You should not interact with 
your students on the basis of your attitudes but bh the 
basis of objective, cold facts. 

Determine Local Attitudes 

The ihfbrmatidh you might need on local attitudes 
does hot heed to be a sbfi^iisticated. randorn-sarnpling 
survey with data analysis— far frbrri it. All that you 
n€»d is a general kJea of the kind of overall envircMi- 
men[2nj?hich you Will te^^^ ypu handle 

student chemical-use problems^ >fou ^iquldjust get a 
good feel for the lay of the land, so to speak: 

It would te hel|jful. f^^ exarnpte, fb_krx)w_ what the 
attitudes are in your school, cojiege, C5rnmun[ty 
coheerhlrug the use of chemicals: Do jhe people in the 
ccimrr)Uhity and the staf? in your sdidol or college feel 
that chemical use is gcxxj, t>ad, or a matter of irkJiffer- 
erire? bo they think ^t users are ^dcxi, biad, or 
scwnewhere |n^ betweeri? Are students Jikely to be 
pre5K:hed at atx)ut chernical us^. or^ P?PPte_g^f^- 
ally take an cAjective approach to the prot)jem? 

Havifig a gerveral 1^ of local atBlUdes toward 
chernical use, you rnay at>te to Jell what jmA of 
support you witi fifKl among your protfesaqnal col: 
leagt^s and members of the communrty. You may find 
but, fc^ ixarnpfe, thai credibility wth students is a 
serious prbb^, because bther teachers aw^'oach 
the pnsbi^ a_ solid t)ase of 

•nformatkxi or with inronsislent ^itudes^ You may 
gather a more ^ccar^e notion of how to handle this 
problem with yburr own sttKJentS: 
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V Activity M 
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-X As m aid in reviewing your attitudes toward chemical use, yqa may wish to Jead 

and ri^aet to the folfowing hypothetical situatioris; As yod read each situation. 
Optidhai ^dkQ hbte of your reaction to It, How do ybu fiel about the p^^e in the situatidb 

Activity M ^^^V do^g? What do you think you would 60 if you were there? 

• You are cirojlating atndhg your students as they work on equi^ent when 
you notice a pack of dgarette papers in a student's sUHirt pocket 

« You are drivifig down a street on which maaiy of yoir stludenis live. There 
are three empty Bqoor bottles sn a trash can at the curb, 

• One of stude.^is STOms listless and apathetic one day. The next day. 
her eyes are WoodsfKJt. 

• 'fwb students are walking ahead b? you in the hall. They are talkSg about 
plans to "cop a lid." 

You may wish to rneet with 6r>e or more peers who are also taking this module to 
discuss ybUr reacticKis to these situations. As you discuss with the group, try to 
determine the altitudes that Uhdertie your own reactlbhs and those of the bthei^ 
in the group. 



One excellent rneans of keepng uj^ to date is to read rejiatfe pwpf essionaf 
journals and publwcations^thas^ you may wish to exajnirw i^ues of the*/ouma/ 

Optional bl Aicbhoi and Brags: This excelterit journal can provide accurate, up-to-date 

Actwity ^ jjj^ irttbrmatibri to you and other corK:err>ed staff rnembers You may wish to sub- 



K Actn 



3 scribe to such a journal y^jursett cf: to encourage your schoo! or college libf ^ry to 



0 



subscribe so that it wilt be available to all staSf. 
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Activi.ty 
4 



The following items check your cdmprehensipfi of the material jn the m for majion 
sheet. The Problem of Cheniiical pj:_o-1^ ten items requires a 

short, essay-type resfwse^ Please explain fally. but briefly and make sure ydd 
respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1 . if a student in your program always has a runny nose and Is resentful of authority what does this indicate? 



2 One of the maintenance personr>el in your school tells you one day that several of your students are using 
amphetamines What should ytHjr reaction be? 



3. Which one of the fonowing three terms does not belong with the others: aspirin, heroSi. hemp. Explain your 
answer 
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4. i[a roljeaguejeilsjrou that^f^i COTcerned about chemical bocai^se stadertls are all serious arid 
mature individaals, what might yoa reply? 



If ybU discover that yoUr school or college has no forftial, written policy tor handling chemical-use problems, 
what should ycni do? 



If one of your students experiments with chemicals, goes on to use them regularly txjt does not progress into 
abuse, is there really any risk involved? 



7. If ybii use a nasal deoirigestaht sjxay a tot in front of your students, what difference coukJ rt make? 
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8. A cbHeague teJis yob that studeTits who come to his dass storied ori marijciaha dbri t bother him all that 
rritich— they re so mellow they jiist sit there causing hb trouble at all. Would you agree with this attitude? 



9. Another colleague tefe you that she can't uhderstand why people drinR — why ihey need to get drunk to 
escape from reality. What might you say to this c»ileague? 



10; How should you prepare to offer counseling to a student who wants to recover from chemical use? 
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Gbmpare your written responses to the s^tf-check items with^the model j^^^ 
given below. Your responses need nofi exactly duplicate Vi^e model res>ponse&: 
However, you should have covered the same major jDOints. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1 If a studef >t Sjways has a rgnny hold arid is resent- 
f ui of authaity. rtdoesn't necessari% indicate cny- 
thing. The student rnjght just have probtem si- 
nuses and an unpleasant disposjtion. However ^ 
nray indicate a possible problem with chemical 
use Vou mcght vyaht to observe this studefit's 
perlbrrriancfe^ and behavior to see if there are any 
further tfidicatiohs of possible chemical use. 

2. if the mairtenance persbnh^jl tell you that your 
sir \1ehts are usirvg cHernjcals, you should be 
concerned— this mfbmlatiph rriay t>e correct 
'^Q^FL ^P_^ w^^^to observe ydurstudehts 
for indK:at«ons of possible chemical use.^t^'OU 
should aiwvays be careful not to take someone s 
bptnibn as fact. 

3 Of the terms aspirin heroin^ arp t^wp^ a^rm is 
the oddball: Hemp is one of the common street 
names for marijuana. So, heroin and hemp are 
both chemicals thai bring about ah altered state of 
consciousness. Aspirin. afthoUgh certainly a 
chemical . does riot ordinarijy alter the conscious- 
ness You should be coricerned abcKiit student use 
of either heroin or hemp, but you pfot)ably don't 
net?d to worry about student use of adrift: 

4. SeiTipus and mature though yc^^^ 

dents may tie, she shouW ^ill be axicfmed at^ut 

the possibility of their usiiing chemicais: 

can use chemicafs— you don't have to be trorn 

the ghetto, on the fringes of society, cm' fcbKsh and 

frivolous. 

5 ff your school or coHege has no fomtal, written 
policy tor handhng chemicakise prbbterTO, you 
should definitely taBi: to ar^ adrrHrvstratfX. You rnust 
determine wfii^ttt^ there are arty ^jkJelir^ for 
your actioTTS c^iem^'*^ pst^jJerns, 

arxJ what those gukJefanes are. 

6. There rs always r§R nvp*ved sUcleits use 
chemicals, r^ardfess c^wttidi stage of use they 
ma^ bejri. jt dcM^siJ^ 

hardened addicts or novices: If th&r oon$cxxis- 
riess is altered under the fttflberice of chernieals. 
they can pcee a saf^ risk, both to thems^ves 
arid to others ardwd them. 



7. If you use a nasa! decongestant spray a lot in front 
of your students, ^t vo^M make a great difference, 
Sdrrie student, some day, rnay well ask you why 
you do something ihw. ybU advise ymjr sfeidwts 
notjo dc5— use You woutd <he?i hee«J 
to be ai>*e to explatri to y^r ^uchwits the differ- 
ence betv^n tie^ng dependent ori nasal spr^ 
and using chemicals that aSer the consckxisness . 

8. ^u shouW rKJt agree the attitude Jhat stu* 
dents stor^ on marijuana are no troubte since 
they're so rneillbw. It may be true that mariju^a 
usually produces a rr^Ucw effect in users, so that 
they miglit hot usisailly present sericKJS behavior 
prctoleifTis. But their c^ ils still aWefed. 
aT'sJ they easily be a safety risk. 

Fui^therpbre, Uvese students are hot going to be 
at?ie to tearn effidently if ttify 7e so fftte8ow that 
they re willing to just tet fife flow n^fit past ttmn. 

9. If acbHea©iiethirik5;tf>^ 

because ttiey ne^ to esca;>e ^m an ir^;gea$arit 
reality^ you steouid ftrS her chM tier attfeKSe Is not 
founded on a sfc*d t^mot «^ffate wifprmali^^ 
there is; of cc^^. no ttenying tfurtjKjnn^ pe^e 
do use ctkernioMs, v^dtiding aicohoi, as es- 
cape. 

However; many people do^a^atways f^S^^se 
chernicais of rnahy kinds simply t)ecau$e havmg a 
sKghtty altered st^ of oonsdbusr^e^ can be 
pieasaht. YuUmi^askttttsaAeague if she ever 
daydreams. 

ID. You should rK^lry to pre^ 

a sti^^ wfKLwants lb r^»fve tfeaShent Sar 
chemicif ji^. Tr^ti^ students with chermriil- 
use prot^ems Is not yCKJf fe^xm^ilety. 

You are rwit Sceiy lb ha^ tie irainvr^ ^id expe^* 
bse that tf^ f^quTe. tt» af^ p^dbai^ hci 
m aa^s^ ^ iait»Iity foa mi^ 
wKoi^bio^^w^W^ re^DcSTS^ is 

to kik ^roor stoder^ with sgairG^ ^ for any 
chemi£^l-use prc^jiems Ihey may fmve 
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Level of Performance: Your wntieri responses to th« self-ctteck items should have [sowared the same ina[ar 
pbinJs as tlve mode} answers. H you misled some pbints of have quesMons aisout ariy additional fsqints )fourna^. 
review the material in the infof mation sheet. The Prctoiem of Chemica! Use. pD. 6- 1 6, or check with jwar r^otjrce 
pecson if necessary 
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Learning Expgrignce II 

OVERVIEW 




After^qDmpietong the req reading, plan a partial program of prevention 
techniques that you could use in your own vdcatiohal-techhical program. 



You will be reading the irirormatibn sheet, Prevention Techniques, pp. 24-27. 



You may wish to read all or part of the fcfllowiiig suj^lemehtary references: 
Simon et ^ » V&/ues Cfairi^aison; and/or Knowfedge and ^ft/tfes of Dh^ 
Usage: Grades 4-T2. 




You will be the Wt^sheet. pp. 2S-30. to jSah a parSS progrsfftx of 
preywtion tec*«^iques that you could use in your own wcatibhaMedini^ 
program. 




You wM be evaluating your gynpetency in planning a partial proyam of prevw- 
fion technique tt^ ycwcould ^ in yew own vocatk^naMechrtical progiBfti, 
using the Ptarming et^ecWist pfi- 31-32. 
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For Infofmatjdh on how you can set standards, cbmmuhicate openly, arid help 
^l^^^n^^ to sejf-assess and to discover alternatives to chemical use, read the 
following information sheet. 



PREVENTION TECHNIQUES 



The idea of stopping a problem before it starts is 
famiiiar to rnany of us. This Is called preventjon. The 
good defensive driver prevents accidents from hap- 
pening by leaving enough room iri frbrit of the vehicle 
t(D react and stop in time. Many p^ple, cbricerried 
about their health and teeth, visit their doctor arid 
dentjst re^gularty as a prevem^^^^ measure. The old 
saying that an ounce of prevention Is worth a pound of 
cure is still true; 

_ _ J*16_p|d_saylnj is especially true when we speak of 
preventing chem[cal use. Currenj infoj'rned thinking 
focuses on the active prevention of chernical^use. 
Prevention however, doesn't include preaching or 
exaggeratirig— tryirig to frighteri students with mortal- 
ity statistics, for exariiple. Nor should you plari and 
deliver units of instructilDn bri the danger bf (Chemical 
use. It IS Judged more_effec^^^ for the most part, to 
work with students Individually to prevent chemical 



give studerits ari bppbrtuhity tb explore arid express 
their own feeHngs, to gain a sei^se bf self-wbrth arid 
self-respect, and to communicate openly with others. 

If ybur preyeritibri techriiques give your students 
these pppdrturiities. the thebry gbes, stijderits cari 
know the[r own feelings and worth and feel comforta- 
ble with both. Aware and secure^ students are tjien 
rricMre likely to make their own individual, informed 
decisibris regardirig chemical use. They are less likely 
tb base such decisibris on misirifbrmatibri, peer pres- 
sure, or lack bf alternatives. 




You can present your own students with these op- 
portunities. You can set standards for behavior in your 
vQcatibrial-techriical prbgrams. You can keep the lines 
of cdrr?municatibri bperi with ybur students. This will 
aliovtf you to provide irifbrmatidri as students need it. 
You canjDrovidej'pur students wjth the Dj3j3prturiit^^ 
self-assess: Students who do not yetjjse cherriicals 
can discover alternatives to using chemicals, as their 
peers may urge. Studerits who do use chemicals can 
feronsider their bwri values arid decisibris, if they 
choose. 

Set Standards for Behavior 



The_ Presiderit s Cbmrtiissibri on Marijuana arid 
Pj^.^u^ ^^pommer^^ prcven^ 
tion technique shoujd be ajmed ^ helping stu- 
dents — especially adolescents — devetop the skjlls 
they heed to cope with the problerns of their lives. 
Preveritibri techniques ^.s^houkJ foojs attention dri the 
Indrvidual. not dri the ichemical. Techrifques should 



The first action you should take is to se|clear stan- 
dards for studerit behavior In ybur program: Your stu- 
dents shbuld clearly uriderstand that the risk to safety 
IS tod great tb allbw participatibri iri ybur prbgrarn while 
underthe influence of _c^^ Studerits shbuld be 

aware^that it is wTongand dangerous to come to class 
stoned or intoxicated: 

Students _s^ uriderstarid. furtrierrribr^^ that 
these standards of behavior aj5p|y to aH of the activities 
of your program: They shoujd know tha|it is inappro- 
priate to show up hung over at a cooperative work 
statibri, a jbb iriterview. or a rrieeting of the vocational 
studerit brgariizatibri. You cari rernirid students that 
leaminiLpccurs rtiuch mpre efficieri when their cbri- 
sckDGEsness is where the leamirig is, 

You ddri't need to riiake a_prbductibri bf setting arid 
enforcing ttiese standands. They are (::ertairily iriipbr- 
tent, but exaggerafing t^^^^^ irnpqrtarR:e is probably no 
help. You should treat thern as part of all the^andards 
you set for studerit behavior They are a part of your 
cbric^rri for stud^t safety arid learning: 
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Keep Lines of Communication Open 

Yba wiil need to keep the lines of communication 
open with your students. If you are going to provide 
ihfbrmatibh and help your students self-assess, you 
have to be able to talk with them. Some of your stu- 
may have attitud^^ _ipyjat6 an6 ideas about 
chemical use that are differerit from yours. Students 
need to feel that they can discuss their opinions with 
you. even if yours are different. Thus, what you com- 
municate and how ybu cornmunicate are important. 

What you ccmmanicate should be accurate, reliable 
information; Your attitDdes toward chemical use may 
be largely negative — and rightly so- YeL you can- 
alienate your students by constantly communicating 
negative attitudes to them. You shbuld, iristead, give 
them facts about chernical use. Being objective allows 
you to be more effective. 

How you cbmmuhicate is just as important. If a 
student wah^.s to talk to you about such a personal 
^opiC- you should ensure that the student has your 
whole attention. You shoujdn't be listening with one 
ear while you go through paperwork or observe stu- 
dents in a practice activity 

By your actions and your words, you can show your 
students that they ]iavej/our attentim Ybu_can^take a 
comfortable posture, facing \r^e student and maintain- 
ing eye contact: You can make small cx)mrnents now 
and then ("I see." "Go on") that let studerito know ybu 
are fbllbwihg what they re sayiiig. These and other 
active listening skills will help to keep the lines of 
communication open with your students. 

Provide Information 

Students' approach to the subject of ehemiea! use. 
like your own. should be fouhd^ on a solid base of 
accurate, up-to-date information. You can provide this 
jnfprmatidh to your students— infdfmat^ on _chem|: 
cals, who uses them and how, why they are used, and 



how people can progress from experimentation to 
dependency 

Ybu can help your students find but abbiJt the physi- 
caj and behayicra! effects of chemical use and how 
these effects can be intenafled tjij'oughjqng-temiuse. 
You can help your students understand what might 
happen when they alter their consciousness and why 
that might affect their safety 

It would be a good idea to coordinate your provision 
of information with that of other teachers: If six different 
teachers jsresent units on the dangers of drugs and 
give attitude and use surveys, students may overdose 
dh information, YdU can avoid this by cbhsUltihg ydijr 
colleagues and spreading your collective efforts over a 
reasonable period of time. 

You probably have neither the expertise hbr the time 
to offer your students plarlrlaj, fdfrna! ihstructicKl on 
chernical use and its effects. Besides,lf you ti^ to^you 
run the risk of losing your audience, fqrnial lecture 
on "Implications of Chem^al Use/Atxjse for Safety" 
nnight sound dangerously like propaganda to students. 
Hence, ybu shduW use other, informal means to pro- 
vide stijdehts with this heeded ihfdfmatidh. 

You rhay, for instance, be able to use visual means 
to provide infdrrhatidri. Posters illustrating ihe risks 
inherent in chemical use might work very effectively. 
You could use your bulletin board to illustrate tc stu- 
dents some of the effects of chemical use. 

You could also provide information to studehts in 
respbhse to a specific questiori or situatidn. Fdr exam- 
pl?._ 4 sjudent might dffer the comrnent that a friend 
was Jired f or ^Kwing up at work drunk and ask 
whether you think this was fair You couW respond by 
providing irifbrmatiori — In a rnatterof-fact way, without 
serrhohs— bri the effects of chemical ijse in the wbrW 
of wbi1<. You could tell studehts how their performance 
can be affected by chemical use arid how this imjDaired 
performance can create serk^us safety hazards. 
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You cdliic provide ihtdrmatrpn in r^ppnse to this 
kina of situatioii as you work vvith students indivjdaaliy 
or in groups. You could provide rt yourself or by refer- 
ring students to other resources You can work very 
infonnaliy to help students find but what they need to 
know 

Finally, yqj can provide informatjon by osing a re- 
source center: S'ou can easily create and maintain a 
resource center in your dassrbbrh cw" lab cbhtaihihg 
accurate, up-tb-dane literature and other resa^^rces for 
student use You rnjght stock ycui^ resource center with 
fi^ee parnphlets. brcx:hur artides. books, 

filmstrips. audiotapes, or even movies — whatever yoo 
can otjtain. as long as ft presents ren^^ie ffffsnTiOTGn 
in a nonjudgmentai manner 

Hetp Students Self-Assess 

Another rhajor part of ydiir prevBntkKi p^gram 
should t^e to help students self-assess^ >^ shqi^^ 
help them to examine their own use of diemcals and 
clarify their own values ODncerning chemical use: You 
should also help your students exptore how external 
and internal pressures can affect their use bf cherhi- 
cais. 

Their own use. You might begin by hetptr^g stu- 
dents to exarnihe their own use of chernjcals. The 
chemicals students use may rar)ge from !^>gany pre- 
scribed substances for niedical purposes iie.g . cold 
rerhediesj to coffee and cigarettes They jr^y also 
include beer. wine, liquor, or substances like manjuana 
and hefoin. 

You should assist students in (jeterrTlihihg what 
cherhicals from this broad rar>ge they inc^ividually use. 
In addition, how often do [hey use them? in what 
ciririMimslances do they use them — when they are 
alone or with others, to relax or to get started in the 
morning? Do they ebrnbine the use of different chemi- 
cals (e g . aicohbl with rharijuana. coffee with dga- 
retles)'? How does their use affect their safety and 
performance in your program 

it would probably be best fbr each student to exam- 
ine his or her own use of chemicals as an individual 
activity. You might, in your resciHjfce center, provide 
copies of an informal inventqry-of-use for this pur- 
pose, for example. The inventory could cover the var- 
ious factors discussed previously 

Regardless of the mMns you use to helpj;tudent^^ 
examine their own use of cherriicals, you should re- 
mernbcr that you are only helping stodents to sell- 
assess. You are r>ot asking them to tefl you anything 
if students are to be hbhest in their self-exarhihaticih, 
they need lb be sure that the results will riot be shared. 

their own values. You should also help students to 
clarity their values concerning chemical use. What are 
iheir values, their feelings, their attitudes toward using 



chernicais'^ What do they iHink about taking asptrih. 
drinking beer er snortihgjxcaine? Is it okay to use 
tr^ese ehernjcals br noi^ Do they approve or cisap- 
prbve bf people *\r\o use ihem? 

Linked with students values concern;! .g enem»cai 
use IS their response to interna! and external pres- 
sures. Thus, part of your values ciarifjcatjbh activitjes 
should g<ve students the opportunity to d^5Cdvei: how 
these pressures can affect their use of chemrcals. 

External pressures, example, may lead students 
tb use cherhicals. Their_peers may use .cherhicais and 
urge others lb do so. Thus, students may fee! pres- 
sured to fall in with the peer grou^s^hernical^use m 
order to gain acceptarce. Iridhrtduai studems may not 
riealty want to use chemicals bet feel that they must do 
so if tt>ey want to have fnef>ds 

You may be ai>te io locate values cterifiration activi- 
ties or materials to use m your classroom or lab Or if 
you prefer, you can devek^p activities or materials 
yourself to help students discover their feelings and 
attitudes toward chemical use. These activities or rha- 
teriais need not be cbmp!>cated. Their purpose is sim- 
ply tb pw'bybke thought an/d reacttdh in stiJderits, allow- 
ing tf^m to beccttt>e corrsctousfy aware of the values 
they have. 

You rnrght, for example, use a Questionnaire t^^ 
preserits hypothetical Situati^ f^ stiRjentslo react to 
(e g . "\A/hat woukj you do jf afl the people at a party 
were pas^ng pints^around? ). Or^ yoa cbald present 
stereotypical statements about chemical use (e g . 
Marijuana. a(id»cts have tb steal to support their 
habits") Siudehts could respond by indicating 
whether they thirik these statements are true or false, 
and why 

You car^ prbvide students with opportunities f<x val- 
ues cianfii::atibh either individually or in groups G 
discijssions can gtve students the opportunity to ex- 
amine both their own values and consisterKry of 
those values As you provide these opportunities, you 
should keep the lir^s bf c^mfriur\\caiK)r\ open with 
ycur students by giving therh ybur honest, objective 
attehlibh. 

Help Students Disedver Aiternatives 

At this pointy you will^haye prov|ded^sludenls with 
accurate, reliable information on chemical use You 
will have helped them examine their own use and 
clanfty their own values. Your next step, then, will be lb 
help students discbver allerhatives to c\^mca\ use 
YpU can help therh make ihdividuai dei:.iSions, in Tight 
of their hew informatjon and their own values, about 
using chemicals. 

Some sludehls rhay heed tb develop pcrsdndi skills 
in order tb expldre altei^natives to chemical use They 
may need to develop their own sense of setf- 
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responsibi. :y — that \s. i3€fore they can make their own 
dec/Sions. they must realize that the decisions are 
tneirs to make Furtr*'*er some students may. heed to 
ae>ejop tneif decisiq^ skills so that tney can 

make appropriate decisons 

SeJRes^xmsibiltty, You can help ycHjr students 
understand that me reSfwns^bttiTv for deeding yvhetner 
t.^ use dr(jgsjs_their5 sndjheirs aJiDTie. Vo^^ help 
them develop the attituoe that they can and shoojd Be 
tne;r own mastefs. In helping students to develop thjs 
sense of self-respbnsibility. ybu need not lecture or 
moralize; in fact, ybu should hot. 



THefe at^e many trtrngs tnat you can do, ^ y^^ 
classroom or lab to help students develop this sense 
of serf-responsifcNlity For example, you could have 
students take charge of ybur tool su^pSy li would be 
thejr respohSit>»nty to ensure that tools and eqittprrieht 
are checked m and oui according to P^'pper pf(x:edure 
dtner management responsibtlites cxwld be sirmlarty 
iissjgned All students shooi-id be given soch respon- 
s<biljt»e5 on a rotattr>g basjs. 




You can also ensure that each stujent has and 
fulfills the responsibiMy for icleaning up his or her own 
work areji^ observing safety procedures . and handing 
in ^issignmenis on time Students can also assume 
responsibility as members or officers of the vocatwal 
student organizalibh 

You can use your own imagination to determine 
what other responsibilities you could assign to slu- 
fj(Hits ifj your own classroom or jab Experience in 
accepting and fulfilling minor responsibilities such as 
these can help students to accept and fujf ill other, 
larger respor[siBilities— such as deciding how they 
want to live their lives 



Declsibrwhakihg skills. You can also help stu- 
dents devefc^ the dedsidnHtiaRihg swlis they will 
heed to fuffilJ t^r respiylsitNlily to themselves. Ybu 
can teach studefits the steps in tt;^9 decisJOfhfnakirig 
proce^. You^csri^gjve ihern pra^ tn appiying these 
techniqrues in simalated and real situations: Yoa can 
leach sludertts to think cnticaJly about a situation, 
apply their own values to the situatkxi, and arrive at a 
dedskxi that fits both the situatibh and their values. 

Once your students have accepted their responsibil- 
ity for making irxividuai decisions c6fx:erning ehefru- 
cal use and have gair>ed sfoJ! in dosng so. they can 
dts<xrvef ttveir own alternatives to chefriical use, Ybu 
rrugfit help by prcvjdir^ them with InfOfttiatHSi on pos- 
sbte aternatives. Ychj rn^t also s^an exarr^te fw' 
them to foflow m choosir>g an alternative: Bat most 
tmp)6rtaht is that you will Have equipped your students 
to make this chcSce an their own. fcx their own sake, 
and to their own taste . 



The alternatives to chennKial use ttiat your students 
might consider are a!rTK)St IfrnitJess. Alrnbsl any activity 
could serve the jsorpbse^brganized group activities 
or ihfomial rixJi^ The jxjrpose of ttvese 

arternatives is quite Strn^. They serve to powJe a 
healthier^ more cc^stroctive outlet for sttx^Jenls' en- 
ergy They are another; different way of having ton: 
filling tirne: and enjoying pleasant company 

YcMj rnight^ suggest, for exampte^ttiaj your^tudents 
a>uld c^^ge p athlete: activities These mi^t be 
formal team sports or simply going to the tennis courts 
with a friend or jogg''^ ^11 alone. Students might par- 
ticipate in club aj:tivities, either in or but of school. Ybu 
might suggest particy^atic^ in the TOcatkjnal studefit 
organtzation. tt^ student counal. <^ any other student 
group operatir>g Jocally 

There are also many sef vw::e ac^"^«ities iti which sfu- 
dents could participalt; There may bio service clutjsjn 
your 5dXK5l or iri yotir communjty Siuiderits could also 
perform volunteer work at many community institu- 
tions— hornes for the aged, ^ograms working with 
disadvantaged or hahdicap^Ded youth, or he?ghbbr- 
hbbd associations. Students cbukJ even start thetr 
bvvh <x>mmurvity servi<:e projects. 

Finally each stader?t m\\ have irvjividua! interests 
that could serve as very effective alternatives to chem- 
ical use. You could ehicoo'age students to consAc^er 
those interests, v^^i^ver <hey might be 
stamp collectir»g. craft work, cars^ local orjamjiy his- 
tory, physical fitness, or boildirYg a better mousetrap; 
Yotj st>ocrSd do rtt^at you to er^i^e that ^ia- 
dents do hot engage in chemical use just because t^^y 
think there s nothing else for therh to do 



t To cjiiiin sKifi m h'p^pVnq iludenii Id df»vr(bp thpir fj<>tisioh m«i.Nthq skuWi. 
you m^y ^ir*h to fpfrr to Module C fl Uirf^ct Studfnt^ Applying 
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Yoa iriay wish to read all or part of the f c^idwirig sup^erri^tary reference : Simbh 
et ai., i&ues Oarificavdh. This book jxesehts a very g^xxj treatrneht of vaJues 
bptionai da'ificatibh— what it ts, what you can aixcOTpIish with it, and how to go about it. 

Activity Jl 1 (jj^ -j 1 _28) describes the values jdarificatjofi apjxoaeh and tefe how to 

use the remainder of the took. Part 2 ^pjD. 29^397) ccMisists irklividUaJ 
chapters, each presenting a speafic strategy to use in values darif<3tk>h. You 
may find it rhost heJpfui to read Part 1 for a t)ask: fdundalidn and then to look 
through Part 2 for specific strategies to use or to adapt for use in your own 
dassroom <x lab. 



L Activity m 



You rhay wish to re^er to the reii^&rice. Knbw^dge and AiWj<jes df_Drvg 
Usage: Grades 4-12. You rhtght begin by reading the introduction, pp\ 1-8. tor a 
gerierai pverv^ew of tfiNB book. Theri, ypu may f^d i^^ 
through the res^^ *?"^^^^TLs frrateraJs ^id ^^iviffes you rnight 

use m a program of preverljon tecNiiques in your own dassroom or lab 

The took cdhtaihs ihventbhes of bpinidns axicer hing dlemica^ and ihven- 
tcwies of chef^<:aJ It also greets SDmey^^ that 
you might be ^le to use or adapt for use with your own students 



Use the fotlQwtng worksheet to piah a partial program of jxevenDo^s techrwquej 
that you cbufcJ use in your own vixatibhaPtedvlii^ First, assume that 

you are training students h1 your own dcdJj^^ sp^a^y and would Jike to 
use jechriiquesto prevent cf^mJcaJ use anx)ng your^uctents. Then, oOTpiete 
eadi of the items on this worksheet to develop a pian for a partai prograrh of 
prevention techniques 



WORKSHEET 

1 To begin tne devetopment of^a resource^errier, >dentify at least two specific resources not Usted in this module 
that provjde inforrnation on the c6ntir>uurn of chernical use: Your resources c^ld be eitha' print materials (e g . 
a book or pamp^iletj or hdnprint rhatehais (e.g.. ah audotape or slwde tape). 
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2. IdCTtify at teast one me eSects of ctemical use on safety. apjpfeatHe to your own 

occapational ^jedaity. Y6ur resourc© csxiid. again, be either pant or nonprint 



3 Identjfy or plan a specific activity that coald help yoor stoctents examine their own chemicai use Ybar activity 
could ihciude the use of written materials (e g, ah STvehtCK-y of use) if yba cJioose: 



4 Identify or plan a specific activity that cbgfd help yi^ur students ciahfy their values (XKlcernihg cheihicat use. 
This could tie ah individual (x group activity You may chcose to ihduije written matenals fiDr use as part of the 
activity 




identify at iea^ two speafx: dias^66(r\ ihariagemehr tasks that you could assign to students in &6er to 
tBem deveiop their sense of setf-respohsjbitty. 



Identify at teast two spec iK rxximanagefnent activities in which you cbukJ ihvcSve students in order to help 
them develop ther sense of sert-respbhsibiUty. 



After you have planned a partial f^ogram of (yeveht^JechnKjuesJhat you 
could use in your own vocatkKiai'techhical program, use the Rarihihg Checklist 
pp: 31-32. to evaluate your work. 
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PtANNING GHEGKLIST 



Directions: an X in tte NO. RWTIAL or FULL box to wldica!e mat each of 

the foHowng pedormancfc com 

pl.sHed or foHy accompiisned_ If. because of ^>ecial orcx^n^anoBS^a perfor- 
mance.compdr,eht was riot app^acaSe; or impos^.bie to execute, p^ace an X 

trie N A box Resource Person 



tEVaOF PEFW=ORWANCl 



Thej^soarws selected to provide InformatkKi on the cdntiruutti of 
cliemical Gse: 

1 explained the progression frorn experirnentation to dependency 

2 described the risk involved .h beginmng chemical use 

3 presented infofrriation in a factual mahher 



The resource selected to provide information on the effects of chemical 
use oh safety: 

4 explained both the physrcal arid behavxKal effects of use 

5 explained the effects in terms of the specific dperatidhs. machinefy. 
equipment, etc.. of your own Da:upat»onal specialty 



6 presented information in a factual manner 



The activity piahhed to help students exafhtrte thetf own chemtcat use; 

7 covered use of a tvide rah^ of chemicals (e g , fnyti prescxtpiioh to 
heroin} 

8 tfeaic*d other factors of use (e g., frequency, circumstances, combina- 
tions of use) 

9 allowed fbi^ private, individual self^xam^atioh 



The^ctlvity pianr^ to h^lp students clarify their values concerning 
chemieal use: 

16 presented SJtu^twjs, statements, etc.. to provoke thought and reaction 

1 1 provided the bppbrtuhjty for students to became ax^ibusly aware of 
their ovvn values and feelings 

the ^sk^ and activities planned to help students develop "^elf- 

responsibility:^ 

t2 ^a*'/Sed <^pc^tx^itve& ior &R^e?^s io ur^^^riA thart t^ey can arxi 
shoijid make their dwr^ choices 



^ 3 includefl classroom management responsibilities that students could 
assume 
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14 included nonmanagement responsthlitjes that students could assume □ □ □ 

15 prcvidea oppoftuf^tjes few- siLxients to ac^^ j~j pn j I 



bevel of Perfcrmance: All ftems rmi^ recerve FULL <x N A reispiSTses.lf any 

response, revjew the materiaJ in tHe information sneet Pn&vanUon Tec^miqoes, rd. 24-27, revise yoca^ pJ<^ 



Qr ^^qqu uirtth y^*f resoiiTce person ff n^oessarvEC 
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Learn ihg ixperiencS 111 




After cornpfetrg the required teatShq, critique the pert dfmahce of the teacher 
desaty&i In a given case stixjy in using yitefver?tton tectnques. 



Vbu be reading the infofmation sheet, Ihterveriton Techniques, pp. 34-37. 



You wilt be reading the Case Study, pp. 38-39^ and critiquuig the perfcxrrharx:e of 
the tesdt^ described. 



Ybuwtt t30 eyataabogj^r competerig 

in u^r>g intervention tCNchniques by comparir^g your completed cntique with the 
Mbdd Critique, p. 41. 
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INTERVENTieN TEGHNIQUES 



In spite of your own preparation and pfogram of 
prever.tibh. you w.lj probaDhy st/ll r>eed to intervene 
^Tu^ents uSJrtg alcdnibJ arid ottier drugs You may 
in your program vwtib d.spJay 
Symptoms o[crk^mjcal use [tthis occurs. hchA/ 
interverw!'^ How can yoa act as a faqlitator to link a 
student Atjo needs help with the source ot that heip^ 
vVhat techniques can you use'^ 



Usng inter yentjon technjcjues is largely a m.aner of 
comrrKxi sense and judgment You can jnentity stu- 
dents exhibtting persistent symptoms qf chemtcal use 
You can then take further acton: within the limits of 
school pbl.Kry and your own legal responsibiljties Yoa 
rh;§ht cd^ifroht such students with ytxtr observatK:>hs. 
You might partopate »h ihtervehtibh conferences or 
make student referrals 



identify Students Exhibiting Persistent Symptoms 



_ The f/rst step in intervening with students usjng 
alcohol and other ^rugs is to identify students exhibit- 
jnq pi^rsistent symptoms of chemica! use T^is iS done 
by GOservtng students; their behavior, and tnetr per- 
tcf'mance in your classroom or lab and rioting any 
patterns or long-term changes in their actKDns 

booked at m this manner. »dentitying possible users 
does not seem to be a complicated task: There are. 
however \Wo vital considerations to bear in mir\6 as 
you tdenttfy pbssfb^e users The first of these rs that 
you must collect and record bbjecttve data oh student 
symptoms The second is that you tti^h rmust deade 
whether these symptoms actually indicate a possible 
problem with chemical use 

Collect and Record Slbjective Data 

The data on student syrhptoms of chemical use that 
you collect and record must be as objective as pbssj- 
bli That is data should provide an unbiased, factual 
rf?port of student performance and behavp- Your own 
personal reactions (e g ; John offended me ) to 
student performan-je and behavior are not objective 
Nor IS your ihterpretatioh (o g . Anne arrived in class 
drunk ) of what a student says or does objective 

Objective data consist solely of a record of your 
bbservatibhs (e g . Anne arrrved in class with slarrod 
j>peoch ) of the studonl s pertbrmahce and behavior in 
your priDgram This is not to say that you should put on 

y^r ^^^^'H^^.^Q-^L^l^J^ and take notes on 

overytfiing everyone does This would piobably be 
cbuntorprbductivp 




_ Ydu should. Instead, simply observe performance 
and behavior as you carry out ycHJf rwitlal instruc- 
tionai duties As you interact wjth students, you can 
note behavjo^^s that are sym^Moms of possible chemi- 
cal use To observe student performance and be- 
havior in this fhanrver is a sfandard part of good teach- 
ing, for the sake of student safety and efficient learn- 
ing 



• Attendance — ^_S::-cer:'^ cr:eTi.ca.'-L;se c^^D- 
;:a::£-rn .eg /.ery Fnca, > Absences may r:^ 



Tnts-y iTiSy aiso oe 



• Perfbrmarice and ^r^es — Srucenis may aiso 
Pv'^c-'Ti p-^jfiy — e.-en s^sucerr.s aHo cs-ja:7 ;:'er' 

.vr. ■ Sr^oer^rs gfa::es may ce:er>c~^3:e 
5:^::?:'^!- r'^a-- r^a-e ratrerns ct poor per^or- 
;;^i^:<? -7o;v%_\^.:nja, mofn:nq tor irstance 
3rc! manipulative sk.;:;5 

• Behaviors— Ancrner sy^^prom. ot.posS'D.^ use 

" '^^.a**^ stuor-rt Po-a Vicr S!acc'^*s may 
-^^s (D*- reseri*tL;i of aLj!r,or;ry They 
••^o/. ^.n-:::.!^ frastratiO'T anxiety Cf ar>ger 
'^r-.-, —ay uncx pc< re<^'y imp^jls^ve — c-r re*tec- 



• interaction — S:uc:ents_may^ interact di^terenrly 
A *n r.-'^r-'s Some may Decome miore aggresSive 
>:*':! e.*t''cvef:ec toward peers and teachers 
^jij-^'O may Peccmr? hostile toward those araunc 
■'.'"■"^ OtHvrs hOAtj.'er miay AtthdraA' from con - 
r^icr A.:n pwrs or vvitn you 

• Physical symptbrris — Fmaiiy. you miay observe 
I otudents displaying phys»cal s^ghs ot possibie 

cMem.ca! ^so fatigue, bloodshot eyes, enlarged 
pup.!s slurred speecn impaired motor cdhtrdi or 
coorcj. nation Many of these s*gns (e g . impaired 
-oo'-a. nation) rould indicate a potential for serj- 
safely proPlem.s 

When a student displays syinptoims of possible 
cnt:mtcal use you sfnjuld note the symptom and con- 
!inu*» your Observation of that student Remember that 
.i vnqlt- isolated incident means nothing in some 
cases yihj may hteed to cbsc.Tve students for several 
sM'i.'ks to determine whether individual syrhptdrris 
consiitcjie a pattern of behavior or change in peftor- 
mance 

In dth^w cases, howover a single ihbdeht iriighi 
a'/;rt you '^_^nied[ately^ to a possible cherhical-use 
problem • - you might observe possession or even use 
of chemica's In either case, havmg seen the signs of a 
problem you should continue your observation to nail 
down the problem 

You can also collect daja on^tudent symptdms_df 
C^'rr'-^vrd'. t^sti' .v*r?r,Trr/Aivy t;?rc»ug^» rewvew of recofOs 
You nvght beg:n with attendance dati. Row many 
.ibsehcos do attendance records show for the stu- 
^ieht'> Is there .1 rccorr*! of tardiness'^ Is there a pattern 
in the absences or tardiness'^ 



You can a ;so e^.am^ne ctner recoras tcf fcrrrrer aata 
Ha.>? tne sruaent s perfbrrnarice and grades aereri- 
Do your class records show an increase in rr^a 
nores cr cpmmenrs yoj ria.e mase about p''0D;em5 
aitH tne stuoents perform.ance arid class Part'C^p^- 
tiOn'^ 

_ important that vOu be trvorough ar\a fa.:n*ul 

[^'. ^.?*L^-'_^'9 ^^^'-^/^^ ^^'^ on stuaent sympToms 
of cner^cai use Tne cava you cc.ic>: and record w.il 
fcm tne basiS fof your c-ecis>on concern ng wnetr>ef 
>cu snouid nter;er,e Witn a sta^^enj ecnseqae^rry. 
ybu shoud develop the nao,* of noTiog symip'romatjc 
^I'^i'"'^^. '^'^V'^'^i-^.^s it occurs if pbsSibje I* you 
rannot recora data imm.e-Jia:ely. you shcuSd do so as 
s>Dn as possiDie af:erwar;.js in tnr- way you can 
er sure that your data are accurate anc 0D!^-^!ive 

F;na![y it is vital that you maintain the : " ■ ^^r.tiauTy 
^r^'^y ^^^.^ _yp^__P^^^^_^ ^ou s*^bu;<3 remie^* :oer t-a: m 
Th-e f -St place, jne data can ^ y ^ead ybu ^-errify 
possibie chemcal-use prooiems No ma::^^ how 
convtficed yotj might be rnere is ei ivays tne chance 
that you are m^staKen in '.our corK^usKDn G;ven tnis 
piOSs r)tl;ty .t would be ve'^y unfair to s' jden:^ for you ?o 
b*"oa::c2st unconljrm.ea susptciohs 

Fa:- ihermore. even if you are cc^rect—e^en li a 
student does indeed have a chem»cai-use prT/Olern — 
you must respect students lega! rights to conifidenTja!- 
ity of irforniation Ariy such infdrmatMon y^ou might 
have is to t^e shared only w-:h other profiossjohals 
tramea in handling chemic.i use problem.*; Casual 
conversation m the faculty lounge aboat a students 
possible use of chemicals could result in a lawscut 

Decide What to Bo with the Data 

_ y?" ..C'^l'^ rei::df d objective data dh 

symptorns of chemical use yov; need Vq 'le'ermine 
whether the data indicate a pc$s^bie chemic^^l-cse 
probtem Yo J should consider all your data— obs*,ir. 
vatitnhs. attendance and performance records, and so 
on— as you make this deosidh 



You should first analyie your data Do they indicate 
a pattern of pertormahce or behavior'^ Do they reflect 
any general trends in the students perfor(r,ance and 
^^•^'**'»<5^'^ there any Idhg-terrh change jn the stu- 
^.^^.y^^^^? y'^Si^W^ .^J^^ him or her > Refhcrhber 
that a single incident of tjehavw does not constitute a 
change You should look, instead, across a hrstory of 
the student s performance and behavior 



obtectivo--^ yoa can id<>ntify students who f-xhibtf pet' 
sistoht symptoms of Uiemicai use You win have ac- 
complished your first step in ihterventiori Your ne»xt 
step ~: another decision— is what further action to take 
if you have ideiitified a itudwt or studenits exhibiting 
persistent symptoms of chemical use 
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T0ke Further Aetian 



>G^ ^••9^^«- sorne instances, take. inirneCiate 
iiiTtTier acton wr^n your bbservations incicaie a pds- 
Sw-'e ct^en - .cal-use problem If a student appears tn 
. .atx:-^tOfy wvitn very sjurred g>eech. poor motor 
cc'nro:. and no coordination, yoa sfKXild not aSow the 
student to encanger hrr\ herself ar>d orners. You nught 
»nsteaa; send a stanent with such severe physcal 
symptoms to quai;:.ed rhedjca! personnel ih the 
scnoci 

"/OO frtrgrit C^Serve app^ent StUuent u^e Or p05~ 

sesson of cnem^ais An obvtous strategy ih this case 
Aoukj be to report what you have seen to ah adrhjnis- 
trator. who ?5 rhore Uke\y to have the expertise and 
trashing to handle this serous iegaJ protrtem. 

Whatever farther actKDn you rhjght take, hcrwever. i\ 
i5 essential to keep ih rhihd your school s pdl^cy for 
comoating chemical-use problems and tfte rote put- 
tines fdi you You should also recall^ possibfe legal 
impi.cations of your action m handhng the pxobiem 
and the local resources avai'abte to heip 

Withih a:> these cohSideratronsj^ have tt^^^ 
t.ons Ih taKih^ further action You msg^t, yourself: con- 
t^-^l stu'dents exhibiting persistent symptoms of 
cnemcal use; partctpate »n interveht>6h conferences, 
or mriKe student referrals Your airh. agaih. is to act as 
the tink between a student who m<ght heed help and 
the sources of help 

Make Student Referrals 



You might take action by making student referrals 
You might refer a student to a person or agency inside 
y'our scrK>oi or college Or you could refer a student lb 
po'sons or agencies in the community at large You 
can use your own knowledge of local resources fof 
referral You might also gel input from your adn^irnstra- 
ion or from those specifically designated lo deal with 
student use of alcohol and other ci'-ugs 



Your local poi»cy may provide lha[referral be done in 
A partirijiar way or th.^t rett-nal be made to a part»cular 
per<^3n or agency You should: of course, observe any 
socfi policy as you make referrals. You should also 
involve any other persons specified by Ideal pdliCYJh 
making the refe'ra! II. may be advisable to tell the 
studoht s sighifjcani olhers of your referral, to keep 
them abreast of your actions 



Qncc you have referred a student to a sjDeciTicj^er- 
son or agohcy for help, yo * should maintain liaison, as 
necessary, with thai person or ager»cy The fcfefral 
program may require or provide for your involvement. 
If this IS the case, you will need to knbw_what role you 
are to play You may be asktKJ for progress reports ph 
the sludont s perfo>rhance or behavior. You rnay be 



asked to allow released tirne for tfie student to par^ 
pate in specific activtlies as part of an overall ueatment 
program. 

Having made the referral, you wt5 heed to provide 
such help as ybc can ff rjK?uests for ycxjf help are 
ms^. >ou ^khjW honor tiem as fuliy as you can 
wi^XKit interfenng wtch your regular dutes and re- 
sponsibiiitjes It is possible that one of these students 
may return to your dass. You wiS be rnuch jetter 

^r><^l »K-^* t»*i iW^>f->« A \ I H -nxiA rjn 

taihed contact w.th the sturleht arid the ag&ncy. 

Participate in Iritervesttioii Gonferences 

Ahott^ acticyl ycHj m»ght take in ctea^rg^ wt^ stu^ 
i:5eht ijse of afco^K^ and^^^ ksJo partirpate m 
an riteryem^qn osn^ererKe: Al soch a cortference; yoa 
and ether professiohais and the student s s^yufcaht 
others (e g , parents, guardians) rr^t with the student 
exhibftir>g pers*steht syrr^^tdms of chermcaJ use. To- 
gether, you heJp fey the stixfent. 

You might initjate an intervention oxiter^ice. In- 
stitutiona' policy rrugfrt require that you do so. or yew 
rhay prefer to dbtacn bttver trained help «i oqsif rpntirg 
possible prbblerti You couW speak to an adrrwy^ator 
or other oesignated person to arra^ for the confer- 
ence 

It can be helpfui to wlvcgye a student s j^griificant 
others m an [nierventjon cxjnferenc^ so that yoa can 
gain their sappqrtjof yoar piaris to heip the studem. 
Involving imem ^ cohferef>ces a&o er^res that Jhey 
understand what you are ddirig for the studehl They 
will have the oppbrturMty to see bc^ yixir dSxefh and 
what your rhbtrves arvJ ai:tions are. 
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Your partopatioc in ihtervehi>bh (xShfereroes may 
^_.99*^"^.^ insiituiicriaJ policy. Yckj s^KXiid bbn 
serve tnjs poiicy. ^.ing in the role specified for ycRJ, 
cooperating with ail appropriate others 

.._yp^i cbhferervce wiii 

prooar; ly be to provKle mformat|on~pe^ ot>- 
ser ^-a!>ons c»' the stodent s performanra and t>e*iaykx. 
Other trained professionais, who wS prob,^^ be con- 
diictihg the meeting, can use this ffifdrmatibh in plan- 
ning a program of help tor the student. 

As you particjpate tn intervention conter^ices, you 
shouid remember your tegai resportsiSlity to keep 

only with other cdncerhed. Qualified jxbfessionais 
Aorkrng to help a student vv4h a pdssit^ chem«::alHJse 
problem 

Confront Students Ejc^ibiting Persistent 
Symptoms 

The dct/onar y tists seyeraJ meamrgs for rhe term 
confront The first face with^JiostiJity. oppose 
lefiantly" js probably the rhost comrhon: Bat there is a 
secorxj meaning— come face to face with ' Yba 
shputd keep in mind that latter meahihg as you take 
pufjSDse is to come face to face with your 
student, in a postiye. sy^a^ghtfcyvvard manher. You are 
seeking to offer the student help with a problem, not to 
threaten the student. 

W'?! ^J^^^ J^?^"^!^ J*^ f^L'^' /^_^*€fw your school and 
college policy, resources, arid teacher respwsi!^^^ 
Poi«cy or law may reqaire thai ethers b«B pe^t or 
even be responsible for the confrbhtatibn Students* 
Significant others may have a right to be notiied of 
such a oDhtrohtatoh and to attend it. Ah admirMStratbr 
or other teacher m»ght heed to be present as a witness 
Or your confrontation ciDUkJ occur with you and the 
student alone 

Ycxj may be required to document yiDur actions. You 
rn^ay be required to identify referrals when you 

confront the student Your role may simply be to act as 
o liaison between the student and a counselor or oat- 
side agency 

A confrontation does og:ur in the middle of class 
or ih front of Other students You need to ^nfront 
students with this pdtehtiaify sensitive topic »n a con- 
ference setting, after classes, when you; the stiJdeht, 
and apprdpriale others can speak privately 

Furtherrhore, confrontation does rwi mean looking 
a student in tne eye and saying. "1 know you re do«ng 
drugs— so what are we §6»ilg to do abduJ it?" Instead, 
you should tell a student what you do know: that you 
have observed particular t5ehavk>f, j^yskial signs, 
and so on. that may causeja»rious safety problems or 
rhake learning less likely and efficient 




JrsclLKjirig thejJdssitNlity of chemical use. ff tt>e 
stLJdent rerognizesjhe bet^aviorj'ou ar^ reporting and 
Its pbssioie effects in the program, yoo can then go on 
to ten the student abbot sources of help you have 
identified. You rhight he\pM\e student arrar>ge an ap- 
p(3ihtmeht With a cduhselbr or a viSit to a treatment 
program. 

Som<^ students; oh the other harxi. wtll hot ackriowl- 
edge thesyrhptbms you are r^x>rtir>g or their pbsiible 
^^_^cts. Th^ may ighixe informatido you provide, or 
they nnay fail to keep an apjXHntmen! with a cpunsetor. 
in such ca»s. yoo wij have to use your professional 
jodgrhent arxj take action in accordarK» with inst[tu- 
tibhal policy— by referrir>g the rhatter to ah adminis- 
tratis or oiher jardfessibnal. 

Regardless of your exact role m a a^nfroritatKjn, you 
wjfl need to use your conterence skills and active 
Sstehir^ skills to keep the fines of c^rhohicatibfi 
open with the silUdent. You shbukj establish rapport 
wth the student and help htm or her to recognize and 
cope with the ')robtem. 

Ypu shdukJ serid hdr^verbal rhessages — relaxed 
Pasture, eye contact, appropriate <x>mments^-tb 
show tfw sti^ent that ' she desert and flas your 
attention The student st^^ know t^t you can be 
open to other viewpoints, that you reinject the student 
as a human beir^g. and that yoo act but of your sense 
of responsibility for his/her own well-being arvj safety 
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The fotewmgcase stLKly describes how a vocational teacher used interventiqri 
techniques. Read the case study and then cntiqiie in writing the performance 
of the teacher described, explaining (1j the strengths of the teacner s approach; 
(2| the weaknesses of the teachers approach, and (3) how the teacher's 
performance rouid have been improved: 



CASE STUDY 

Mr Petri, a teacher in a local vocational program, 
was concerned at^ut one of his slydents* Fred Sr^ow: 
He had noticed that Fred s eyes were bloodshot one 
morning when Fred came into class. That jogged h\z 
memory— "dtdnt he nemember seeing Fred with 
bloodshot eyes several fimes lately? And hadn t Fred 
been absent an unusua» amount in the past few 
weeKs^ 

Mr Petri decidi5d_that he should check his at- 
t^hdar^ce records. These reco«'ds oon firmed that 
Fred s absences had been incre asing jn the past two 
months Checking his grade records^ Mr^Penri noticed 
that Fred s grades had iDeen dropping markedly over 
the same perKxi 

Furtherrhdre. there was no credit recorded for a 
special project, due the week before; Fred had failed to 
hand it in Mr. Petri realized that this was the first time in 
his rnemory that Fred had not handed in a special 
project 

At jhat point. Mr. Petri decided that he should care- 
fully observe Fred s performance and behavior in the 
classroom and fat He observed, bri numerous occa- 
sions, that It took Fred much longer than usual Id set 
up practice jobs Fred appeared icdnfused and lost 
when usmq machinery he had used skillfully many 
times before. 

He also observed several instances in which Fred s 
mood changed drastically, from withdrawn to aggres^^ 
sive. in a second s time. He reaNzed Jhat Fred was 
asking to bo excused to use the restroom at^least twice 
during every class. Finally, he observed Fred sound 
asleep on several occasions. 

Mr Petri carefully i:dlfected and reco^^^ 
observations, making sure that he was objectively 
reporting what he had seen and heard. Re cbntihued 
his observations for a period of four weeks, recdrdihg 
as he weni along 

Taken collectively, his observations indicated a 
general change in both performance and behavior on 
Fred s part Fred s grades and in-class performance 
had both deteriorated. The records also jhdicated that 
Fred s rridbd fluctuatidri recurred repeatedly. 



Mr Petri was positive that he could not remember 
Fred having these drastic mood changes until quite 
recently. As he analyze the data, Mr. Petra felt more 
and more strdng!y thai Fred did indeed exWbit persis- 
tent symptdms d' chemical use. 

_ Mr Petri decided at this point that he should ODr^froht 
Fred with his bbservat*bris. He arranged fdr Fred to 
meet with him, privately, in his office. When Fred ar- 
rived. Mr Petri tokJ him what he had been observ- 
ing — a detertorat©ri in perforrnance^ change in be- 
havjqr. and physical symptoms that, together; indi- 
cated a possible problem with chemical use. 

Mr. Petri was careful to approach both Fred and the 
supject at hand in a nonjudgmental manner. He used 
his active listening skills daring his confrontation v^\\h 
Fred to make Fred feel at ease. He communicated his 
observations briefly arid factually. He then kept the 
cbriversatiori focused bri the help that Fred could get. 

Fred s reaction was positive arid encouraging. He 
appeared relieved when Mr. Petri brought up the topic 
of chernical use. Althbugh he said ridthmg about using 
chemicals himself, Fred did seem receptive to Mr. 
Petri s offer of help^He left, agreeing to ch^^^ in with 
Mr Petri the next day to see what was next on the 
program 

It occurred id Mr, Petri, on his way^oul of the building, 
that he should rj^eck the school drug^p^^^^ see if 
he was supposed to get in touch with anyone else 
about this matter At the office, the secretary asked 
what he needed. Re answered, "Got a copy of the drug 
policy? I thirik I may have a prdblem with Fred Sridw." 

That evening, Mr Petri reviewed the drug policy. 
The policy required an Iriterveritiori conference lb be 
held as sobri as a student was ideritified as exhibiting 
persisterit syrriptbriis of cherhical use. The policy 
stated that individual teachers were riot to confront a 
student about possible chemical use. 

The pk)licy stipulated that, except urider extradriil- 
nary circumstarices arid with admiriistrative advise- 
merit, the cdrifrdntation was to pccuf^at the interven- 
tion conference. Furthermore, the intervention con- 
ference was to be arranged ^nd conducted by the 
school s Drug Adibri Task Force; 
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Mr Petri sipped his coffee and drammed his fingers 
Qh thatabje. He had fbrgbtteri about the Drag Action 
Task Fo^ce. "Oh. well," he mused. *'Nb harm done. HI 
check li i with the Task Force tdmdrrdw/* 



NOTES 
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Compare your v/ritten critique of teacher s performance with the rnodel 
critique given telow, >fetur resporise ne^ model 
response; however; you should have covered the same major points; 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

What Mr Petri did weii. he did quite well: He did a 
good job of idehtiifying a student exhibiting persistent 
symptoms of cherrijcal use. He carefully collected arid 
recdrdcKj his data. He appeared to t)e maRihg a great 
effort to report only olyective obseh^atipns of Fred's 
performance and t^ehav^or He mcJucteHj in N 
specific physical symptoms indicating possible chem- 
ical use: 

Mr Petri also analyzed his d«la afyropriate^^^^ 
^J^ _s*DS^? He jooked, instead, 

for general patterns and chariges in Fred's perfor- 
mance and behavior He checked his own records tor 
a history^ of Fred's atteridarice, grades, arid p)erfbr- 
riiarice. Rei:urnrig behavior arid physical syrnpti^ms 
were corisidered. He was ccH'rect wtlen he identify 
Fred as exhibiting persistent symptoms ot possible 
chemical use. 

Finally, Mr Petri had a suixesaful aaMifrpntatipri wirth 
Fred He was ajjparvHtly a^^^ 
in a^non[udgmental manner^during their Jslk dudging 
from Fred's positive, receptive reaction, ^r Petri's 
approach must have been appropriate and effective. 

There was WW possible weakness in .Pf^/i? 
confrontation w[th Fred, however It would have^baen 
better for Mr Petri just to have indicated to f red that 
there kerned to be a prbbierii jri Fred's perfbrrriance 
ar>d t^havibr At least initially, he (XKJkJ have tried to 
draw Fred out (^Dnceming ppssibte causes of Ns proth 
lem. Fortunately, Fred reaped fsjsjtiyely ey^^^ 
Mr^Peln carne right oi^arxJ voiced his suspicbn that 
Fred was using chemicals: 

Mr Petri also ac^ed carele»ly by 
school jwlicy' to refrej^ h^s rnemcMr^a^ 
supposed to do: He failed to ensure that he was acting 



in the role specified for hirn by the policy; He forgot lb 
irivolve the Drug Actibn Task Force. There may have 
beeri bther local resources he cb^id irid should have 
tapped. 

In additiori to school policy, Mr Petri alsb failed to 
review his legal respbrisibijities. He may have violated 
Fred's legal rights by cdriffbnting him alone— school 
ot state law might have retired a witness. In his state, 
he might have been required by law to reporjany such 
confrontation to a specified person or agency 

Mr. Petri made one ottief senws rnistake. whir:h 
could have cai^sed serious harni He failed to maintain 
ttie confidentiality of the data he had collected and 
recorded. Although his comments to the seaetary iri 
the office are not specific, they at_least iridicated that 
he was suspicibus. about Fr^ Sribw. IriJellirig the 
secretary this, Mr Petri probably violated Fred's right 
to cohftdehtiality of information. 

What should ^r Petri have dbrre? Obviously, he 
shbUld have reS<iewed the school pofcy as soon as he 
identifipj a prcfefem wth Fred. Then he wouW 
teen aware of his preroe rote aid jegal respon- 
sibilities. He^^ld have a^ed appropriatety by using 
local resoarces, pofc(^ 5rfjpulated or suggest^. He 
c^ld have respected his student's rights by keeping 
his data cbritidi^ntial. 

Hsd he done these thin^, he might have done a 
rribdd job because of tvis skill iri usirig iriterveriftibh 
techniques, He identified a pbsstt)le prbblerh. He 
managed the bbnfixihtatibh— the one he should not 
have hadr^well. Uj»r^ ttese te^icftjes this skil^ 
he owa bfKsoTO wn expert irrter verrtbri^rx^^ »rve 
a^opriateiy ri this rote, perhaps as a member of the 
Drug Actbn Task Force, 



Level of Peifbmiajice: Your written critique the teacher s pN^crrrprice s^oukJ have ^yered ^ sarrie m8|or 
pdtnts as the model critique, If you rniss^ spn^f^ ariy ac^tqrial ^irtte y(^ ma^^ 

nevtew the materia^ in the information sheet intervention TecSiniqoes, pp. 34-37, <w check with your resource 
person If necessary 

I 
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Learning ixperience IV 

OViRVlEW 




Afte^roni^^^ of the teachers 

described in ^ven case stodfes in providing axttinuing support to recovefthg 
students. 



Activity J reading the inforrnation sheet, Providing Continuing Suppoifrt to 



1 



Recovering Students, pp. 44-56. 



Activity 
2 



Stou will be re^lrg the Ci^ Studies, pp. 51 -52, and chtiduirrg the pe/ferrnahee 
of the teadiers dwoibed. 




^ will be evaluatihg your bdmpe^ncytfi o'iScjuirvg tf)e teachers' pertormanoe 

bi providihg GbritirHting si«^^ 

pteted oit^ues with the Model Critiques, pp. 53^54. 
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Activity 



1 



¥du may have students In your vocatlonai program wN3 are recovermg frofh 
chemical use. For information on how you can aid the t ecovery of the^ students 
by supporting and reirtforcirig their progress, rpad t^1e foHowing information 
sheet 



PROVIDING CONTINUING SUPPORT 
TO RECOVERING STUDENTS 



As [Dart of your overaH progrsrh tor combating prob- 
lems of student chernical use, you may heed to help 
students who are recovering frbrh chemical use. A 
recovering student is brie who has recbgriized that he 

she has a chenfiical-use problem and is tfyirig to 
deal with that problem . The rero yer[ng stu^^^^^ ]s gen- 
erally involved in a treatment progranri with pj^ofes- 
siorial cbuhseibrs, therapists, or other specialists; You 
may have referred the student to the treatment pro- 
gram yourself. 

Sorne recovering students may have been jn long- 
terrri residential treatrneht prbgrarns. In such pro- 
grams, students live in ah iristitutibfial settirig with 
others who are atterilptirig to resolve cheniical-Use 
Pj'o'^^l^r'^s ThjB te^^ prtime students might spend in a 
^^sidenUayxrealfr^nX Pribram can vary frpm weeks to 
months (and sometimes yearsj, c^^pending on jheir 
ihdividuai situations and the practi^ of the institution: 

Other recovering students may be in ougpatierit 
treatment programs. In these cases, students ron- 
tinue to live in their usual settings. However Jhey 
receive regular couriseHrig frdrfi program person- 
riel— iridividuaHy or in groups. Such butpatieiit treat- 
ment may tie either long- or short-terril, again depend^ 
^J'S .?*^ studenjs' if^iy^^ situations and program 
practices In addition^^^ 

in residerrtiai treatment prograrns may continue in out- 
patient treatrnent programs after ttiey leav^ the institu- 
tes. 

Most of the recovering students who might be in 
your vbcatronal-techriicai program prbbaWy will have 
stoppej using chemicals. But they m^ay be pressured 
by jDeers to resume chemical use. Duririg recovery^ 
some may t)egin using chemicals again. 

Each recovering student is. of axirse, an irKjtvidual 
with problems and cbricerhs unique to his or her bwr^ 
Situation. It will be necessary, then, for ybutp approach 
each recpverirtg student as an indrvidua!. There are rx) 
stereotypes that apply to aS recx>vering students. 



there are. however, some comnrwi problems that 
mar^y recovering students experience: 

Stress 

It is riot uriusual for recovering students to experi- 
ence OHlsidefable stress. The state of recovery itself 
is a stressfu[prie. students are attwnj?^^ a 
habit that was developed and reinforwd over tirne— 
^at of comical use, witfi its resulting physical arnJ 
psychological dependency 

riBTOvering stoJdern isjisojikeiy to t>r changing 
his/^wr iife-styje^ He w sliis may b^ residen- 
tial treatment program arnj returning to hcwrte.^iooi. 
and friends. The sttkjent in ^ octtpatleni program nfiay 
be attempting to break set of fridhdsf^s and start 
arK)ther, to shed bid hatxts while cultivatifig hew ones, 
to substitute a sense of self-fespbhsibiii(y for brie of 
dependency. 

Anptf)er possible source of stress fcKjhe recbvermg 
studer^ is fear of faUure in rTCOv^^^ Tlie reaiyefn^ 
stud ent is likely to have macfe 
mrtment to recovery. Having oorKd«led tttat^^ie^^ 
use was less ^lan ideal— if rK>t downright bad— the 
student has rnade the deasibh to reac^ for the goal of 
disaMitihuing otd^^^f^dmcy. Having bhbe saRf. "I 
can ttoit apj ishputd; tt^ ^tf-esteem may 

depet^. to some extent, on his or her success in 
recovery 

Stress can also arise from t)eihg eager to succeed in 
your^^am^ Ajpart pLr«»verj^fe ofl^ a reriewed 
commitment b s^u^ement^ri school, the reoovering 
student may need^ more thm other Rodents, to 
ceed sirhply to pfo^ that he or she can. 

Fui*iernTOre.jtudente who have tiem m tong-term 
reskientid progranu^ niay^xperiertra a^ionals^^ 
upon reenter^ig your program; They may have been 
away from ^kx^ and feaarmg, in iye fbrrnal sense, for 
some time. They may feel tti^ m the rnearitime, th^ 
have forgotten how U> ^udy. 
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Aliehatibh 



Man^ recovering students have feeiih§s cf aliena- 
tion. They may feel that they dpn t belong— eitii*ler to 
the drag world" they are atterTiptingtojeave behind or 
to the straight world" ihey are attempting to enter 
They rnay feel that they are between a rock and a hard 
place— leaving one world, entering the other, and be- 
longing i:o neither 

Recovering stoderitsmay. for instance, feel alien- 
ated from their peers. Their fbrrner peers, with whdrn 
they acquired the habit of chemii:al use. inay hb longer 
accept them. The recoveri student ho longer fits into 
their society and has. in fact? rejected it — or is. at feast, 
trying to do so; 

_ P/l other harid, the recovering stUiS^nl's new 
peers, who are not chemical users, mayjiot be accept- 
ing either They may Ise su:p»cioas of the recqverirg 
student. They rnay do a lot of stereotypicail thinking 
je.g . It you are recovering, you must have been an 
addict, and we all know what kind of pebjDle becbrrie 
drug addicts' ). 

This sense of alieriatibh_cah ex^3nd well beyond 
students' peers, old or hew Some recdveririg students 
may feel aljeriated from the wt>ble world arbtirvj tfiern. 

in beglrming cJlemical use. rtiay have 
felt that they wej'e rejecting the wortt^th^y knew— 
parents. sctKX>l. careers, the establishrn^t— in favor 
of a newer, better world of good times and giood 
friends. *ree of cara and wcwry and the pressure to 
sucxeed. So, when this world showed itself to be false, 
what was left to turn to? 



Recbveririg students may even feel ajienated from 
therhselves^They may feel guilty over their own use of 
chernicals. Thi9y may feel that they are worthless arid 
will never amount to anything. This low sense of self- 
esteem riay not have bf-igiriated in the use of cherrii- 
cais. but it can be aggravated by slich use nonethe- 
less: 

Oefehsivehess 

Recovering st^^ be defensive about their 

History of chemical use or about Jhemselyes. TNs 
defehsiveness rnay result from negative feedback re- 
ceiv€Kd frbrri others because of chemical use: Many 
people criticize not the behavior of using chemicals, 
but the person using thehv Recovering students may 
'^i?®. t)een tg[d that they are bad^^ver and over 
again, in countjess nu of vvays. by people who 
were supposed to care: 

_ _T!l6_ ''ecbvering however, like any other 

person, probably doesn't care to hear all this. Hearing 
;'Boy were you bad! ' certainjy d recov- 
ering student to recover The student is probabjy weB 
aware that some of his or her behavior was less than 
wise; he or she is, after all. recovering and not using; 
T^ys. tfie student may becbrrie defensive* thereby 
suboDnsciously tmr^sferring at least sortie of the "bad" 
elsewhere. 

_ The recovering student's detehsiveness may take 
thejorm of resentment of others. The stUddfihl may 
blanne qth^er people or thir^gs beyond his/her cbhtrol 
for the problem of chernK^^^ may feel 

that parents or teachers were so nasty and unfair that 
he or she was dnven to drink, so to speak. Or, a 
Student may blame peers, saying that the only way to 
have friends was to use i:;hemicals. 

Defehsiveness rnight also take the forrn of suspicion 
of others. Since the reobverihg stu<Seht rnight have 
had sc> fnuct> tiegative feedback Irorn others, tf:ie stu- 
^^'^IcoukJ come jo suspect the nidtives of anyone not 
acting in that rnarvier if 

carir^g, acceptirtg behavior is a new ej^erience for the 
recovering student, he or she may well wonder what 
the garlie is. 

This tdnd of jiefen^veness^ of jajurse, often masks 
the true problem of tow self-esteem. The reOTvering 
student may truly wantto be -good** bat be unable to 
believe that he or she is. Oh the other hand the 
^ud^t may simply be unable 'to aKX»pt the negative 
feedbac* ^ often re<»K?^^^ t^ause it strikes tixi 
dose to hooie; Deflectinc; t-«s r^egativie feedback onto 
btiiers allows the student to accept it, yet reject it, at the 
same time. 
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Continued Effects of Chemical Use 



Possibility of Relapse 



S<^me recdverihg students may cdntjnue to show 
long-term effects of chemical use, even though use 
has ceased Use^of sonie chemicals can cause long- 
term loss of memory: Use of others may cause long- 
term; general debilttation, such as progressive loss of 
rhbtor cbordiriatibh. Use of certain hallucinogens can 
cause flashback (a temporary recurrence of the 
syrnptbrns of Use and the "high" resulting from use) 
years after use has ceased. 

If these long-term effects of chemical use coritiriue 
after recovering students reenter yQur program, they 
could pose a safety hazard. It is ur\\ikei^/&a\ a recover^ 
ing student will be placed injo your programjn such 
poor condition as to be unable to function; However, 
you should be aware of the possible implications for 
safety of the continued effects of chemical use. 

Y5iJr Rdie 



Finally, there is a possibility that a r^ecovering stu- 
dent rriay relapse into chemical use Chernical depen- 
dency can be an enori^ously difficult habit to break. 
You rnay have experienced this yourself if ybij have 
ever tried to stop srripkihg, cUt but your mbrr*ing cof- 
fee, or fall asleep without your regular sleeping pill. 

Difficulty in breaking a depehdency on chemicals, 
combined with other problerns assbciated with recov- 
ery, rriay bverwhelrtl a recQverjng student. The student 
rriay become discouraged with the progress he or she 
is making in rerovery. Jhe desirejo use chemicals 
PG^MfL^OL^ long period of time; Pressure frbrn 
peers to resurne chemical use rnay also occur. The 
recovering student may have every intention bf ab- 
staining, yet relapse into bid habits in response lo 
{\\ese or other pressures. 



Vbu can be a great help to recovering students in 
your program: You can assist them in dealing with the 
various problems bf recbvery. You can also aid theni in 
their progress— tx)th toward recovery and toward 
entry-level cdmpetency in ydUr occupational special- 
ty — by doing the following: 

• Create a hbnthreatenihg ehvirdrimerit for the re- 
covering students in your classroom or labora- 
tory. 

• Promote peer acceptance. 

• Encourage student participation in supp>oH 
groups: 

i Reinforce pKjsltive student behavior. 

• Meet the individual heeds bf recovering students 
irl your instructional program. 

• Identify stu(^ts exhibiting persistent syrhptbms 
of relapse and intervene appropriately. 

• Helptq make the school and cbrrirnuhity aware of 
chemical use: 

Create a Nonthreatehihg Ehvirohirieht 

students will be irtiore likely to su«:eed in reiojve^^^ 
arid iri your p^'dgrarn if they feel comfortable and ac- 
cepted in your dassroofn^or lab: They need to urKJer- 
stand that, even though you set^rtd enforoe standards 
for behavior, you can stilt respect tt^rri as persons. 

If th^ environmerit does not threaten rec6verjr>g 
students, they will be less likely to experience ^ress, 
alienation, or defensivehesc They will know there is 
someone with wtibrri they can taH<, sdrno pSace wfiere 
they belong, sbmethirig at wfw:h they can succeed. 

As yourji^t step, you stwM rernernt^ to keep- tHe 
lines of commurwcatlbn open with recovering studerits. 



As you ebrrirriuriicate with thern, ybij cari shdw therti 
that they have ybur attention, that they carl interact 
objectively with ydu. Ydu can use active listening skijls 
tdjerisure that students know they have your attention 
when you interact with them; 

Promote Peer Acceptance 

Aribther technique tb use to help create a ndn- 
threateriirig erivirdnment is td prdmote peer accep^ 
tance df recdvertng students. You can promote peer 
acceptance^y providing peers with information, set- 
ting an example of acceptance, and prbviding activi- 
ties ttiax allow peer cbritaet. 

Provide Mormati<ni.^^^ first of aH, provide 
the students jn four classroom or iab with Information 
about a recovering peer; as necessary. Ybu might 
inform them that the recovenng student has had prbth 
lems with cherhical use arid ts trying td deal with tfx)se 
prbblerris. If the recdvering student^ agrees to share 
this confidential information with others. 

You rnight also tell therri that the student was or is in 
a treatment prograril, seekwig prdfessidnal help jn re- 
cpvefy. Ydu might indicate wtiether th^^ 
studwt is retur' ing to scfiool or college after a k)ng 
absence. 

Ydu should use ydur comrnai sense in 
irifdrmatkxi td reopvering students^peers. It 
be necesipry to des^it^ a recovenng ^udent's past 
use or treatment; i[ you do give sach information, you 
should do It in seme way that will not emban'ass or 
alienate the rCNE^verihg student. It wbukj probably tie 
best tb jDrdvtde irifdrrnatidh td students individually, as 
ydti see a heed tor it. 
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The information you prcvj ie. however, should not 
conrontrate on the differences jn the recovering sju- 
dent s sitaatiori; You shoaid emphasize the fact that 
the recovering student is just another person, like ail 
the other students in the prbgrarh 

eoosequently. you should tell students about the? 
qualities: mtcrosts. hopes, and feelings tha* they might 
share with the recovering student You can ensure 
that students unde«'stahd that their recovering peer is a 
whole persdh — thatthe studeht s recovery Is dh dhe 
P^ft_pf that person and not the only quality that de- 
scribes him or her. 

Set an example. You shduld also set ah exarhple of 
acceptahre fdr ydur students, shdwihg them by ydur 
'^o^i^s 3ct'^^^ consider the recqyermg 

student to be Just as worthy as the rest of them^ You 
can demonstrate your own concern and canng for the 
recovering student by dealing openly and honestly 
with the student and the student s cherhical-use prob- 
lem 

The example you set in showing acceptance of a 
recovering student gives your btheiLstudents another 
opportunity to see the real persdh. Through ydu, they 
may see that the recdverihg student is hdt a 
stereotype, ready td dd anything for a fix. 

This rriight help them to reali. ')at the recovering 
student interacts with thern " nke everydne else 
does Sdme students might .cdver that it is un- 
necessary to be frightened or cr^npproving or to have 
a * hoNer-thari-ttiou** atiltude. They wiH have the same 
chance to understand, again, that this is a person, 
perhaps just like tnemselves. 

Provide actjyttjes that aUqwjjOTtac^^^ 
most effective means of promoting peer acceptance of 
the recovering student is to provide activities that allow 
meaningful, structured contact between the recover- 
ing student and peers. These activities can give stu- 
dents the chance to interact, cddperate, and relate td 




one knottier. This kjnd _df cdntact ysllLPOPACPPt^s^^ 
a| students the opportunity to understand that the 
recovering student is real and whole; as they them- 
selves are. 

Qiya such activity could be group projecjs^ in which 
students cooperate to achieve a common goal; You 
can also involve all students in group discussions; 
furnishing the opfx^r tuhity for students to see the cor\- 
tj-ibutiCKls that a recdverihg peer has to rriake. 
Braihstormihg and buzz grdups provide a similar dp- 
portunlty for students td see what others have to cdn- 
tnbute. 

Finally, ydu could have a recdverihg student partici- 
pate in panel discussldPs. presentatidris. demon- 
strations. or peer-tutorjng. all of which provide the 
sarne opportunity for peers to see the real, whole 
person:^ 

Encourage Student Participation 
in Support Groups 

Support groups can provide recoverirg students 
with considerable help in dealing with the problems of 
recovery Participating in a support group made up of 
others ^ hb are in the same situation can help a recbv- 
erirng student overcome the distressing feelings that 
may acconipahy recdver^. 

Recovering students in your program could partici- 
pate in support groups either in the school or in the 
community at large, Whatever the setting, a recdver- 
inj^ student can feel a »^ He or^she 

can be reassured that there are others who have 
similar problems, concerns, and e)qperience«: The re- 
covering student can a!sd observe bther^ who are 
successfully recovering or reentering traintng or the 
world df woik. 

Recbverir^ students rnay also find, once assbci- 
afed witfi a support group, that they have sdrhethihg td 
offer others. Jhey may be able to share ttieir dwn 
experierKe and thenr own successes. H^yJ^ 
able to help other recoverffig students to do what they 
have done — break a habit of chemical deperxlency 
and take charge oY their own lives again. 

Reinforce Positive Student Behavior 

_ j^^P^r JT^tfRrU fe5 us ^ tn hejpsng jei^ef irg stu - 
dwts is to ranforce poativ«J)ehavior as jt qoaars^ Ybu 
can give recovering studen^ positive feedback Jhat is 
realistk: atf>d rneariingful. Positive feedback arKf rein* 
fbrc^rrient can help greatly to uridb the effects of the 
negative feedtiack students may have received frbrh 
dthefs. 



2 To gath sl^in iri prbvidthg activities to promote peer acceptance, ydu 
may^ish to reter to Module L -5. Promote Peer Jcc^arice of fxc^pftona? 
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Thus, when a recovering student exhibits apprbpri- 
bohavipr ih your classrobrh or lab, ydu shdulcl be 
ready to otter a word of pfa»se or a pat on the back If 
the stiidoni is acting responsibly, you can gam much 
by simply letting him or her know that you are aware of 
tfiis and appreciate the progress it implies You can 
rpward a student s effofts in recovery by noltcing prog- 
foss and say:ng so 



To t)o realistic and meaningful, your reinforcement 
snouici not be overdone or condescending Ydu dont 
noo(£ 10 praise a recovering student to the skies every 
tirho ho or shrt:> corhes to class on tirhe, If ydu were to do 
this, your acTidhs would Idse their ettectlveness. But 
realistic and repeated encouragemenj can of great 
fioip to focovenng students as they prog'^ess toward 
rocovory 

Modify Your Instructiohai Program 



Rocbvc?rihg students may have some special heeds 
that you can fHI with mindr changes In your ihstrUc- 
tiorial program These needs can arise frorri problems 
associated with recovery and the effects those prob- 
ler^s can have on studerMs performance in your pro- 
grarti 

Provide for success. Some recovering students 
may' need to experience success in their vocr>*»onat- 
tochmcal training as duickly as possible S^^Wve may 
have a low sense of self-psleem Some ray be ap- 

ohf/nsive about returning td school if the' have been 
away ffdrti this setting in a fesidentia! treai'Tieht pro- 
qra^n 



To Help recovenno students., ybu should j^^bvide 
oariv and frequent Opportunities fdr success Yjj may 
need to provide more ^fequent assessment of jhe^ 
progress toward thejr instructional goati^s and objcc- 
ttves You should also enscre that recovering students 
receive prcrrip* and regu'^t. feedback cdhcerning the 
results of assessment 



Assessment feedback nt^eds to be provided in a 
pbsiitve; supportive manner Yr- i need not; and shbald 
ViOl. stretch the truth and leli recovering students they 
are doing well when ihe?y are hoi But ybu can first iefil 
the rocdvering student what he or she did right on the 
dovetajj joint, spot weld pie crust, double seartl, or 
whatever; then what needs to be impfcved. then hovv 
to improve It 

Feedback and cntfcism should, dt course, always 
be cofistfuctive But for the fecdvering student, receiv- 
ing positive feedback may be cnljcal 

You can also prdvide dppdrtuhities for success by 
giving recdverihg students the chance td catch up if 
they need td Sdme students may have been away 
from the^classroqm or lab for some t]me Others rtiay 
have suffered some memory loss as a long-term effect 
of chemical aso These students may nbt have all the 
basic knowledge and skills that students in your pro- 
gram usually have. 



You can determine whether recovering students 
need to catch up on tfiese occupational basics Then: 
ybu can provide activities and materials lb allow them 
to do so, Ih this way. they can start their training on the 
right foot, experiencing success frdm the very begirt- 
ning, 

You should alsb be sure to prbvide structure for 
recdverihg students, Th^") stress, aliehatidh. and fear of 
failure they might expehehce can be mihimized if ydU 
provide a well-sjructjured environment and activities to 
help them learn Th^^s structure cari give recovering 
students a clear ^onse of direction, established goals 
to strive for, and a precise detmitibn of success. 

_ Provide rejeasediim^ 

may need released time in order to participate in activi- 
ties related to recovery Students in outpatient treat- 
ment programs, for example, may have_regularly 
scheduled cduhseiihg sessidhs Xo attend The need 
fdf refeasect lime will prdbably hot be extensive, since 
ireatmentprdgram will certainly be aware pf 

the student s enrollment m your program When tne 
need does occur, however; ybu shbald try— within 
reason — to accbmhiodate it 

__'Ly??-'_P''^^*^^ '^'^^s^ time, however, you should 
not Simply excuse the recovering student s absence 
and let it go at that You will need to make provisions for 
the student to make up work missed during released 
time. The student s dverali goal remains ttie same— tb 
attain entry-level cdrrjpelehcy in ydur ccoibatidna! 
specialty The student will siijl need the knovvledge and 
skills covered in missed sessions, and you will neejj to 
provide rnatenals or activities to help the student gain 
the knowledge and skills missed. 

You may also be alDle to _alter your traditional 
schedule; to some degree, in order to accommodate a 
recovering student s need for released tim^ Let s say. 
for example, that one of your students must attend a 
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groap coonseling session every Monday at 9 00 a m 
You havo always been in the habit of introducing a now 
unit oh Monday mornings 

^'"^^^^^^'^ s^'J.^^nll^ .^^^^ every Moncidly mdrhihg he 
or siie always misses the umit introduction— much to 
h\s or fier disadvantage To assist him oj; her. perhaps 
you could change? your schedule to introduce new 
units on Tuesday mornings 

..^9"..^bpy'^ recovering students 

ondersiand thai released time jnvolvps responsibilities 
for thorn. It will be their responsjbit/ty to make up 
trussed work using the activities or materials you have 
provided Furthermore, it will be their responsibility to 
attend the reicdvery activity for which the released time 
IS providoci 

You should also remember school policy — it may 
spell out sorne requirements on providing students 
with reieasfHj tirtie fo? any purpose The policy may 
''^•''^A^!^^\l^^^Ly?^^ O'' student till out paperwdrR for ah 
excusod absence At the secondary level, the stu- 
dent s parents or guardians may be required to sign 
release forms for the students to leave tt)e school 
qrbunds You or the student may also be required to 
verify his her attendance at the activity for which re- 
leased time IS provided 

Assist in job placement. Almost all vocational 
teachers play some part in assisting their students in 
obtairiing jobs at the end of training. Your own in- 
volvcment in job placerhent depends, of course, on 
y9^^ '^^^ situation —what role ydUr school assigns to 
you; what other resquj;ces might^ be ayaHable to ydU, 
what contacts you might have in the community. 

__ W^M^^Gver your own role in job placement is. you 
should be sure to fulfiH that role inj::^acing recovering 
students into the world of work^ They, pertiaps more 
than most students; have need of the positive benefits 
of placement and empldyrrent — self-esteem, Yu\U\\- 
rheht. success, and respohitibility. Thus, it rriay be 
crucial *dr recovering students that ybij assist in the 
process 

Yovi can make recovenhg students aware of the 
possibilities tor erriplbyrhent locally Ji e., which Rxal 
erriployers might need the dccupatidhal knowledge 
and skills th^y will possess after training^ YdU can 
ensure that any placement coansebrs »D_yp^LSchoql 
know about the qtiahiications of recovering students in 
your prbgrarh and their need for empJoyrnent: You 
rhight Use ybijr contacts within tfye cbrnrhunity to Ben- 
l'^y_ specif k: positions for w^v*i:h recb<i/erihg students 
might apply 

identify Relapse and intervene 

As stateu previously there is the possibility that a 
recovering student may reiapse tntb <:^>em*cal use. 



Given this pdsstbitity. you have respbhsibility for ob- 
serving recdvehng stijijehts for; sy.Tiptbms of cherhical 
use, just as you do with all other students 

This does hot rhf?an; of course; poer.ng over stu- 
defits shoulders, anticipating tne^r rf^iapse at any 
moment YdUr expectations can have a great effect on 
what students do If yoU re waiting for stijdehts to 
resume use. this may become a self-fulfilling 
propfiecy 

It will be hei:essary, as ybij observe students for 
symptoms of relapse, to fiDHow the same procedures 
you would use in identifymg new users The idea in 
identifying relapse is the sarrie You should not base 
your identification on anv ,ingle behavior or occur- 
rence Rather, you neec :o look for patterns of be- 
havior and trends of change in recovering students 

Once you have ideritifiedjhat^a^ recovering student 
IS exhibiting persistent symptoms of relapse, you 
should intervene appropriately The appropriate inter- 
vehtiph strategy depends, cf course, on your local 
situatJdri— local policy, your prescribed role ih dealing 
with student chemicaj use. local resources, and legal 
implications. Thus^ after identification, ^ou should re- 
view ail these factors in your own situation to ensure 
th.uit whatever action you take is appropriate 

..^•^^^ y9'^J'^!^^*^^^_~3PP''0P''^^ ^elp a re- 

covering student wtio is in rolapse^ yoy_ should ensure 
that your intervention is conducted in the proper spirit. 
It is very imp)ortant; here agaiii: tHat yo<3 keep the lines 
of cbrhmuhicaltbh open The purpb:>e of your interven- 
fjbh is to provide the student with the i -elp heeded. It is 
not to judge, propagandize, or mora'ize 

Help Make Others Aware 

You may also wish to hetp make _others in yoiir 
school and community aware of chernical use The 
prolDlerh of cherhical use is one that requires the con- 
certed eftdrts 6^ all i:bhcerr>ed if progress is to be 
made. You car^iot expect to conduct a sbphistrcated 
pablic relations campaign on student use of alcdhdl 
and other drugs— far fromjt. Your responsibilities t^ 
ward all your students will probably not aliow you the 
tirrie for this. 

"^^^^^^'.^^^^^^ own knowledge of 

chernical use available to others in ycHjr schooj^oj- 
cbrnmunity. You can share this knbwtedge with thern in 
many simple ways, You need hot preach or get oh a 
soaji^x. YcKJ irtligflt start by sirhply teltirig your profes- 
'^^^L^oli^^sgu^ your <5wn institution, what you 
know and what your concerns are. 

You can also rnake ah effort to ensure that these 
colleagues and your administfatk^ are aware of the 
pfOtotefTts mat exjst an^ the solutions ttnat are pdssibie. 
One means to ftw;ttTerjtiis awareness In j'our ow^ 
school or college coukj be to l>econ%e a member of an 
actibh grcKjp. if one extsts. 
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Vbu cdM*d also share your knowledge with members 
tho /^ommunity YojJ migh^^ to speak about 

chemjca[u5e problems to parents and teacliers at a 
PTA meeting or daring a regularly scheduled open 
house You might display posters or a bulletin board on 
chemical use during cstfi open house. You could also 
share ybL» knowledge with groups or drgahizatidhs 
you telong to — oimmunity groups, neighborhood as- 
sociations, religious groups, service dubs, and soiDri. 



You should alwa^'r rernernber. as you help to make 
others aware of chemical use, that you should talk 
about the general problem. Yoti are fX)t giving a report 
PD specifK; stiHClents who use sp«:ifK: chemicals. Yovi 
shoukJ nevei^ mention any. student by name; SoJ 
should never describe students in such a way Mat they 
could be identified by your listeners Students have a 
moral arid legal r^ht to the confidentiality of any ihfor- 
matioh you rtlay have about therri. 
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The fbllowirig case stiidibs describe? tibw two vbcatibha! teachers provided 
ccKitinuifvg suBdot t tc recovering students. Read each case study and then 
critique in writing the perfprmance of the teacher explaining (1) the strengths 
of the teacher s approach^ (2Ithe the teacher's approach, and 

(3) how the teacher s performance could have been improved. 



CASE STUDIES 



Case Study 1: 

Mr Chang was stumped. He had been trying ever 
since the beglririlhg of the term to smooth the way for 
one of the students In his program, Sally CrandaH, who 
was recovering^from chern[cal use. He had been trying 
to create a nonthreatenijig environment for Sally^so 
that some of the problems she was experiencing tn 
recovery could be minimized. 

.H*? ^3d also w(Xked f^^rd 

tance of Sally: W^tn Sally s permission, he had given 
his students intiorrnation on her ten-month stay in a 
residential treatment program, her progress toward 
recovery in the prbgrarn, her hope for emplibyrhent. 
and her interest in the ixcijpatidhal area. 

He had been careful to set a giood example of ac- 
ceptance for his students He was always supportive 
in the way he treated Sally He used his active listeriihg 
skills vvhenever he interacted with her He made cer- 



tain that aJi students could see. fram the way he 
treated Sally, that he cared about her just as rhuth as 
he did about any student. 

Re had also tried hard to reinforce positive behavior 
oh Sally s part. He gave fyef all the fwsifJive feedback 
he could to help reduce the stress arnj alienatibh she 
was feeling. He tried to rnake this feedback realistic, 
too — he only praised her when she did something to 
deserve it. 

But he could teli ff>at Sally still felt sprr^GwHat alien- 
ated in her surrpuhdings. She had told him that she 
didri t really feel accepted by the other students in tfie 
program. Furthermore, she felt that no one around — 
includir^g Mr Chang — could really understand the 
kinds of prbbtems she was having. Mr. Ghang won- 
dered what else he could do to create a rhbre ribn- 
thfeatehing envirortment for Sally. 
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6ase Study 2: 



Margaret Culver taught iri a vbcaiioriai jDrdgram at 
CrdoRoci Forks Skills Center Oho of her students. 
Jason Gardiner was in an outpatient treatment pro': 
i}r<\m fuf chemical use Ms Culver was doing her best 
to help Jason succeed in her program by making some 
minor modifications in her instructional program; 

She realized that JasiDn was quite cioncerned about 
making the grade in her prograni— he seerned quite 
frightened, in fact, of failing. So. she had been sure to 
give? riim plenty of opporiunities for success from the 
start Since her program was largely individualized, it 
had been easy for her to assess Jason s progress 
frequently 

She also faithfully gave Jason prompt and regular 
feedback oh each_assessment. and she gave it in a 
positive hianner She told Jason what he did right, 
where he could ihiprove. and how he could 'Ihiprbve. 

She had also talked to the )ob placement counselor 
at Crooked Forks about Jason s qualifications and 



hopes for a job after gradt.jnt)ng; She had suggested 
some specific erhpldyers U tat she knew hired begin- 
ning wdrRers with Jason's skills. She wanted to be 
sure that Jasion wasn't lost in the shuffle at the end of 
L^^ y^2[_r_when all the students at Crocked Fprks would 
be trying to crowd into the counselor's office at the 
same time; 

^s Culver was a little concerned abt3JUt a cbUple of 
^L^5?_ ^Qwever. Jason seemed to ha\ve a_ very poor 
memory, perhaps as an effect of Jqng-tarm past^chejn- 
ical use Because of this; he seemed behind in some 
knowledge and skills basic to her program; 

_ J^'sqYMs.CuiVer usually gavegrioupdemdnstratidns 
and shared information w;^ith students on Friday after- 
noons; It was a pleasant change of pace at the end of 
the week. However, Jason had to attend a group 
therapy session every Friday afternoon at 1:30. so he 
rhissed some of the group dernbnstratiohs and Infor- 
mation sharing. 
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ebmpare ycv wnnen cntigues of me teactlers" peHbrrhahce with the model 
entiques given below. Your^^^^ need not exactly duplicate the model 

responses: however yoa should have cov'ered the same major points. 



MODEt GRITIQUES 

Case Study 1: 

We should prr)bably take about three-fourths of our 
hat off to Mr Chahg^ From what we read: he has 
worked hard^ahd effectively for th^ most part— to 
3 r>onihreatehihg en\/lrbhrheh5 for Sail/ Grah- 
^•3" T^?_%^J*9['? ^_^_3_s taken so far are praisewbrthy. 
altnopgh he has forgotten a couple of things that rhighi 
help Him oat of his predfcameni. 

On the good side. Mr. Chaig s work to promote peer 
acceptance of Sally was admirable. Wrth Sally s per- 
rnission, he gave her poers^ about her so 

that they coald understand her situation Wrth this 
ihforrhafion. the other stodenis in the program had an 

_ dpportuniry to see thai Sally was. in tP>e last analysrs. 

I /USt another person training foi- entry into the vi'brid of 

' work — as were they all 

Furthermore, Mr Chang seemed to be effective at 
setting ah exarhple of acceptance for other students to 
follow He was careful to be sup|3drtive. Re used his 
skill in active listening. This example he was setting 
gave Sally s peers, again, the opportunity to see that 
Sally was really jusi another student, at least as far as 
Mr Chang was concerned: 

Ch3rig s CO for giving Sally reinforcement 
and positive feedback was also justified. It was good 
that he made an effort to keep thj^s feedback realistii:, 
as well He was probably correct in his assumption that 
this would help to reduce the stress and alienation thai 
Sally was experiencing 

Mr (Si Vting did: however, forget one important part of 
promoting peer acceptance; He failed to provide activi- 
ties ?^7at vyoiiJd aS>iv meanS>gfd, strticiured contact 
between Sally and hor peers in the program. He might 
have involved Sally and ot^^^ in group dis- 

cussions, demonstrations, peer-tutonng, or any num- 
ber of other activities; 

_ _?^J^^_3ctjvities would have given both Sally arKJ hef 
pee^$ the opportunity to get to know each other as 
real, whole people^ Sally would have had the chance 
Jo gain a sense of belongingjhroughjhis contact. Her 
ppeers would have had the chance to see Sajly func- 
tibhihg effectively in a regular instructional activity: 



Mr Chang also shbukj have eoCTuraged Sally to 
parti(:rpate in a support group, etther in the school or in 
the c^rn unity Sir>ce Sally seemed to feel that no one 
was able to urderstand l^r jDrobtems or situation, ttie 
sense of sameness provided by a support grduj3 
wouW have iDeen very benefidaJ to her. She would 
have had the opportunity for contact with othei^ wno 
shared her prbblerns and situation She ayaUi have felt 
that there was sbrriebhe to talk to who woufcl under- 
stand. 

Case Study 2: 

All in ^li. Crooked Forks was probably lucky to have 
a teacher like Mai^arct Culver. By ar>d large, she was 
i:once_med and cbhsdentHDiJs wi^h the recovering stu- 
deni. The miodificatibf^s she had made in her ihstruc- 
tKjnal prograrn were probably a help to Jasbnt— they 
very likely increased' hjsc^ both in 

recovery and ih vocational training^ Her only fault was 
that -chb omitted a couple of steps she could have 
ta^eh 

Perhaps the best part o^^ Culver's program v/as 
her care in providing dason w«th early ^^><i frec[uen! 
opportunities for success; This consrsted of regular 
assessment and feedback on da^n s .ordgress in 
training Furthermbre, the feedback she p^rovided ap- 
peared^to be positive and constructive, focused on the 
performance and not on the person. 

fujs. Culver also d<d well lb assist in the jtob place- 
ment p]w;ess on Jasbh s behalf She apparently did 
what she cotAj jojen^e t^^^ wouJd 
overlooked in the placement process. 

Culver should have been more .concerned 
^^bdut Jason s memory toss, however She should 
have provided activities and materials liD help Jasbh 
review the knowledge and skills basic to the b<xupa- 
tibha[ specialty This would have given himjhe chance 
to start off on the right foot, whiefi could ultimately 
coniribule to his chances for success in training and; 
later, in the world of woifk. 
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Finally. Ms Culver snoujd tiave resolved the conflict 
over Fricay afternt^ns. She should: at the very least; 
have provided Jason with sictjvitj^es or materials to 
make up the work he was rhi^s^hg and to gain the 



information that was shared. At best, she might have 
been able to change her own sichedufe. giyihg group 
dernbhstratidhs and sharing infprrnarion wth studerits 
at sbirie time when Jason was abfe to be present: 



Level of Pertorman^^: Yc^r written crtt^gues di the teachers perfdrrhance should have covered the same major 
points as the model aitigues. Ifyou missed sof?5e points or ha^^ qc^estws atwut any additidrtai points you rrade. 
review the material tn me inlorTnai^n sheeL Providtng Contihun>g Support to Flecdverihg Students, pp. 44-50. or 
che^^< with your rescorce person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience V 

FINAL eXPERlENGE 




In an actuit teaching sitiiatibru* combat problems o? stucteit chentiol use. 



Activity ^ As part of your dtSes as a teacher, comb^ problems a stubent chemical u*e. 
W Thts will incbide— 

^^^^^ • preparing for the problem of student df&fnvcak use 

• using preventibh tectviiques 

• using ^terve^Ttion te^iques 

• providing oDntaiuing siflDport to redorveiing studaits 

NOTE: Due to the nature ot tfSs experience, ^ wis needto have access to an 
actual tea<*w)g srtuatibn over an exter)ded period of fime (e g:, three to six 
weeks). 

As ybu^perform each of tt^ above a^srSies, doOTneni your acions (ei vititing, 
on tape, through a log) for assessment pt^p(^es. 



grange to have j?pur reSDurce person review any (£)cumefYtabbri you have 
OTnipted Jf fw^bte, arrsige to have yowresbur^ person bbservd at beast one 
instance in which you are condtucting actismies to combat pitWems bl student 
chernical use: 

ypur total competent be assessed t>y your »saurce p^sori, using me 
Tea^rer Performance Assessment Form, pp. 57-59. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this as»^nent in^rumenr, yow p^s^ce 
person wifl^determ^h^ whether you are competent in combating problems of 
student cfiemicai use. 
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TEAGMER PERFORMANeE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Combat Prcblems of Student Chemical Use (E-1D) 



Oi^ctidhs: Indicate tt>e level of tfie teadTer5.a^xnjSish^^ by p^Sig an X — 

in the appfopnate box Under Vtie LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE hesKjing: If. 

becdu^ erf spea^ arcumstar^^ a peffdnriance obmpbheht was not appii- 

caWe: or impossible to execute, pl^fce an X in the N A box nesdjrc^ 



LEVEL OF PERFORHANCE 



In preparing for the prdiblenn of student chemiCBl ase, the 
teacher: 

1 determined the relevant policy and regulatiohs of his her 
school or college 



2 determined his her legal role and responsibliities 



3 venfied his her understanding of policy^ regulations, and 
legal implications with appropriate persoruTef 

I 4 ^entified resources at hts her 

munity 

5 idenfjfted persons and agerKaes to whom students could be 
referrCJd 

6 assessed his her own use of alcohol and other drugs . . : 

7 assessed his her values and anitudes toward chemK::al use 



8 determined the attitudes of other teachers and others in the 
community toward chernical use 

9 consulted reliable i^esoufces to: 

a identify symptoms a.id effects of chemical use 



b keep up to date concerning trends in chemical use 



In us^ prevtrdioo tectwrq u w, ttw teactm: 

10 set standards for student behavior in the vocational program 

1 1 used active listening skills to keep the lines of commuhicatibh 
open with students 

i 2 provided students with information on the continuum of chem- 
ical use and its effects 

13. provided infc^maliph iri ah appropriate rhahher (e.g. , through 
posters, in response to specific i:juestidhs or situaticris. by 
providing a resource center) 
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14 helped stodents to examine thatr own use of c^ienncals . . 

15 helped stixlehts to ciarify their vaJues cxyhcerr^ng chemicaJ 

use 



1 6 helped students to e^rtore the effects of intetnal and external 
pressures 

1 7 provided actlvlt^es to help students develop a sense of self- 
respohsjtMlity 

18 prdvrded sc!'vitfes to help students develop their decision- 

rtlafcing skills 

19 provided inforrnation and activities to support students dis- 
cover y of atlernatives to cherrucal use 

In using ihterventlbrl techniques, the teacher: 

20 identified students exhitsting persistent symptoms of chemi- 
cal use tiy; 

a ^jleclinq^and recording ot)jective data on student perfor- 
mance and txjhavior 



perfdrrhance . 

c maintaining the confidentiality of data collected 



perfbrnance and iDehavior 

21 inter veh£kj_ atSroprjate|y according to locai policy, regu- 
lations^and legal constraints (e g;, confrontation, intervention 
conference: referral) 

22 conducted intervefitibh activities in ah appropriate manrHi^r 

III O-v'Oviding cohtihiiihg iupport, the teKher: 

23 promoted peer acceptance ofjecovering students by: 

a providing peers with inforn\ation about recovering stu- 
dents. 3S appropriate : . 

b setting an example of acceptance for recovering students 

c providing activities tb allpw rrieaningful. structured contact 
t)elween students and peers ::::::.::;;::;... 



groups in the school or cbrhrhuhity £ 

25 reinforced positive biehavior of recovering siudents 

26 provided early and frequent opportunities for success for j — i 
recovering students :.:::::;:.:::::. I— ' 
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27 pf6v»ded prompt, regular feetJback in a positive, supportive 
mariner 

28 pfovicJed ^vit^ and rnateha!s tor r ev>ewir>g the occupa- 
tional oasics as neeaed 



29 provided released tjme. as necessary, within tt>e limits of focal 
policy 

30 asssted itn job piacenier^t of recdverwig staderits 



^^"1^1*^ JQ_?G__3P|^op^^ recovering students 
exhibiting persistent symptoms of relapse 

32 nter veiled appropriatefy to help recovering students exhibJt- 
mg persistent symptoms of relapse 



33 participated in activities to help fT.ake the school and eomrriU' 
nity aware of chemfcaJ use 
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Level of Performance: All items must recetve N A. CDOD. or EXCELLENT responses If any item receives a 
NONE^ POOR or FAIR response, the teacher arid resource person should rhvjet to deterrnine what additional 
activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach cbftlpetehcy in the weak area(s). 
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I ABOUT USING THi NATIONAL CiNTiR'i 
PBTE MODULES 



Eacti rrodole is d^igped )t» gaon 
pai^o.^ skjfl ouns«S&re0 irpbrurt U) teadiing sue- 
A modu^ ^rna£^ of asorieso* team t^g expen- 
ences , some providing ibackground ffttorm^ion. some pro* 

two kffJCbons, Can^ettng th&e f^^sr^^^oss shoutd i9v 
gbte you to achiev^ jhe termlnai objective in th^ final 
Tbfe ftfiai expen eiice al eacti rtiodUfe 
aiways reqc^es you b d^ncnstrate the sktfl in an actoai 
^ac^i^S s^uatjc^ whai you ^ i^Ytem. i stiM:^t ^ach* 
ef . ^^ervice teach^, or oca^p^ionst frmm. 

Pro^dures 

Moc^^ are de^^ied to to iicfividi^lize ya«^ 

teadver education pro<gr^^ Vou need to take only those 
"wWes cpvlawg sfeils <io^ ^M^^ PP*»^ 

SimiiaTty; yoQ need not ccrnp^ ie^mng aEper^ra 
withfh a mqduid if you already b^w ^ skiS heeded to 
ooen^e it Tberefcre. tsetore ta^^g^sg^ 
should carefuily review (l) the tntrodi;ction, (2) the ot^- 
t^ves MiKldC'P i 13) tf5 py<r^e*| jyecedii^ea^ ^anv 
mg expenen^, and (4) the firai ^(pc^^dnc»^Aft»^ 
jng ydw' present r^ed^ and cxmpe^x^ wi<h Se fftforn^a- 

^KKiid be read>' to 

|nake one <^ the fofiowmg decisions: 
" • T!\aty(w ^ r^>i ha^ 

should complete the entire moduie 
^ IMtjpuarejXNT^^^ 

objedtreres je^ng ^ the firtai leanning experience and. 
• tfHJS. can omit those learning expehences 

• That you ^e^lre»cly^a3rTf«tem tf^ a^vid ire 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
dtc^Jd "test GUI'* _ 

• That the moduie is m^spropnate to ; our nee<^ at this 
time 

When you are ready b oirnplete thejrial^^iw^ exp^ 
ence and have access to ah actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements 
son: If you do not complete the final experience suocess- 
f M<!y, with ^aif resixiroo jiersc^ and ajttf)ge_^ J 1 J 
repeat the expenence or (2) ^imp^ (or review) previooi 
sectk>hs of the nxxjuie or other reiaied activities suggested 
Piy<^_9^^^p9 person before attertpNig to repeat 
f«nai experience 

Op'KXis for jecyding m _aiso available in eKh of the 
learning experiences preceding the f ihal eiqMhenc^. Any 
time yCNj doj^ rraet^tfie mraixjm^v^ of perfomtip^ 
required to meet an objective^you and your resource per* 
s(yi_ may^ meet to selKt jM^i^ k> h^^cxi^Kh 0x1$^ 
tency This asuid jnvolvej 1) cdfT^ieting parts ofthe module 
previous^ sk^ped. (2) repeating activities. (3) reading sn^ 
plementwy re»c^j^is <x aim^ing ad^^c^ «:ttvittes 
suggested by^^ resource pen^ (4) dMigningyour own 
leamihg expenehos. ot (5) corr^tit^ sonte other adtvity 
^jggested t>y you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Tea^uig Sitliatldn: A smiatxyi in wti^ jou a'e 
artij^^ working w^ arid re^Of^ fc tg for teach ing sec- 
Q^^^ Of P^^cohday yixa&dh|i ^u^rits cr dtf^ be- 
ci^^ionai tra^i^s. An^ife^n, a Rodent t^a^i^. an ft- 
service teacher, or other occupattonal trainer would be 
^^'^cliorv^ ii^ SJcxj <^ h^ 

have s?oess lo ^ ^^^i^J^^i^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
i4Mig itw^ rhbdi^, you can cxjmti^ tte moduie id the 
tesn^Ki ^'^(^i^!^_^u wot^^iai^ cortyte te the 
final iearrurig experience later (le , when you hsve access 
ft) ah actu^ teac^iil^ 

Atttm^te A^>jty or F^^JbicIc Ah it^ that rhay iiibeti* 
tats for '^eqi^ed itam tt^ doe to s^^edal ctcw g a git^, 
you are unable Id complete. 

€Ncct^£df^ tp^C^cy: A ^e^c area ^ prep^^o 
^^H? a ybcitftahal savce #ea (eg., the service ^ea 
Trac^ and k^dusfirisl Et^j^itk^n 

Qtaiie^ such as j^^brhob^ rnechanics, wekiihg^ arid e4ec- 

OptkKUd J^tty^ IS _r^ re- 

qwedtxit^iat is designed to nppSevnent arx) ervich the 
reqinred it^Tis tfi a (earning 

Resource P^sch: The p^sdh l-. dtw^ of yrt)ur eiSjca- 

instructBonal st^^ervisor; cooperatmg^supervisir^g/'da^ 
^jyomp^^ sijpervedr who is guidir^ ^ tfi 

oxnpieting this module), 

Stodent: T?ie pers<yi who is recwing ogagaig^ jv 
^ruction in a secondary, postsecondvy. or o^her txairvng 
program. 

VMatiprJj SifViM ArM: A rhaj^ vbcatibhal fi^: agh- 
^^tt^al t<^jcs^. t^^)^jnd j^i(»^k^tk^. rr^t^- 
ing af)d distributrve educfi^ion. heaKh occupations educa- 
tKyi.hpme cNONXltM^^:^^ «ts edui»tidh. 

technic^edocat^. or trade and industrial educate: 
You or tt«rTea^ierrSig$lructor: The person who ^ com- 
pletirig modd^> 

Livili ol l^ifortnarici^ ?6r Final Asiiismiht 

N/A: the aitarion was rm met becatme it was ridi i^^* 
catHi to this situa*ibn. 

Noheifib athMt^it was rhade Id meet tha chtehbri. al- 
tfiough it w» re.^«wl 

Poor: The teacher fei unable to perform mis skigj^ 

very limited j^Ulty bper^^ 

Fair: The tea^w is un^le b^perfonrt th^sk^ in an ac- 
ceptable rhariher but has eofne d»llity to perform 
Sddd: The teac^ is able td perfdrrh th& iiiiil in ah effec- 
tive mvmer 

Eiciig|mi_The teacher is able to pmlorm this skill th a very 
effective rrmnner. 
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Category A: FnpgrM Pljmng. DivAapMn^ 

A-2 ConoucJ < CowwtfUy Stjr*»» 

A-S Maritai^i Jff nrTi<i i» <i nj< Aowory Coiwiiiriimn 

A-r Sorsai.^ »r Tj i LUi i i^ pgai A i mftm 

A-« p gw io p • C<xy>» or S>jd» 

A-9 Dg w NQp (jonQ^Hinot pHQ^Vt PUp» 

A- 1 1 £;aiu«M Vokf Vocaurwtf r^bgram 
CHlg er i B: 



&r ! O m a em g m ftm m t t and wwm orSft^m 
Dmvmc p Sfcidam f>»»HB w iwri t< QniM Lft w i 

Q-4 Ommop a Hot an Pim 

PrapM 



CJtegoryC; 

d«MFiM3Tf«» - - 

SA^M SftX^ 

Diria SSidinS iw A^p^iwiQ r^ m JS m m J9dim9M 

tmroouot < LW»Qr> 
Su««Mrai_* L—aor 



C-1 
C-2 
C-3 

C-4 

C-6 
G-7 
C-i 
C-« 
C-10 
C-11 
C 12 

C-14 
C-15 
C'16 
C-17 

G-Ji 

C'20 
C -21 

C-2S 
C 26 

c-;s 



Oii-Skfia riaW ii ' EipcrtiJD i* i i Hr .; miortwaigft 



Prwnt hiiu wiafc jii «Nf> iift'iitiii. < Ofttactt, and F>g >via< Beard* 
Praiant j'^jy^jW mm 0^«»^ and Qpa»o Maiariaii 

hTiia iiaadand V>ia 



£mp*o» fV oqraw w wd »nar,iC»ow 

fvaaanl ln» ormafto w<» lf<a Oual^^oiiMj and Flip Chart 
FroMtda tor Sludann Laam«r:y} Svn 



0-1 C«ttt)M^S» uOd>«»* »toww»ncaCnitfta 

0-2 Aa jgai j^<dgn< figV'wanoa iC ig wiagqa 

0 3 Aaa— a gftida* ^ Pw»tD>manca Af*«.tla« 

D-4 Aaa«iu^wdPiiPif49Vh«-iua SMii 

D-S Oi t aii n mSlMawnf-CkaaNt 

0-6 t¥9kMm VoMf l»a«ruc>onai EUaOftfi—a 



Managa Vour Budoafing^r ipolihg O ii pnn ii&^itiai 
Arraogt torimp iw agwnt df Vomt Vocaflionai FacAnat 
Maimana FmiftSynam 
Prowja tor S<ulan( S a N <» 



C 1 

t 3 
E-4 

£-10 



Auisf SivKSanta m Oavaioping $aif-&acipiina 

Oroant2eJhi WocafaMl CK>atory 

Manaet jr«t:ymiimt_Li^aiar|; 

Combat ProMma o« Smdam Charmcai Uaa 



Cjt«goryF: QuMarm 

F 1 Gaihar Studant Data QmnQ Fmai Dita^CoUacfidn Tachrw^i^ 

f-2 GamarSiuaifMDiULTriaMghAiri^ 

F 3 Uaa Con i af anca a to Hate M at Su Haot X aada 

I 4 l^ovida iniformafto^ 

F'S Aaaiat Siudants in Appiyinglior Empk>ymar« or Furttar EducalN^ 



&-2 _ 

G->3 Dai ainri>og8tf^toPwowioiaVo 

'*' o>g^— — - — w — - 

JWipi toif Tciiwwiqw a^d^tim-ici PwaiiamMnm^Cowoarn^ Yam Vacaiwnal 



0>< ainr a^ioo^-C o wBiwiy Raii HW P>an far Yotm Vocattowa* ^lasFM" 
G<»»P TMawtaowa ^oMcaa YAf >A3aM)nat ^ps^r 




f it>i<wcar g «yat% ^ggBaw>rfi< 

H-5 S u pf w i AO II laa i df fw Vut m mm 9 i ia a w r Qi^ ■ ! a ww 

1-1 

y 

1-6 

1-7 
1-4 




i-l 



tma^WAimmOmat. T^r a w ata a . a nd Tamiatana ol CoOo 9 
EiwNiSfc a>anli i>VaMrO»"Cfc)^B<rn 



6*dm 




pwff gy t for 'aartwdi Rataiad iMrucMn 
Su^yvi t dw t> «p to yd r - C^viiu | f aa 



l(-2 
K-S 



Man am nadiy lloawdd dl ^Ht^^GK^ftgrmi 



i-S 
t-d 

111 

L-12 
L-13 




Uddiwddg f> o*ia<Tdtf W i»idd<a>iddt 

>wyrdw d VdirCtfWiM'i * »dw 5Ma 
AiiiMi fcd ^d gidd d dtdayftdnii 
CouMJEaeipMfidLayfiPli 
Aaawi Cfpgjjgftirjii id a wn in 

^i^m 

Prmnm Vd»y W U dd dn ii Progf t m mm 




niarirtfi lit 
M-i AiMUS^Mii 

M-2 .^iawat iWudanta ffi Oi > di un aiaTddhnicai >li 

M-3 A<atalBiud<n tiin<wprdM»<oT>idd»Ma^gui(a 

M ' 4 'Aadtal Miidania m Impivvdif ftiair C^dl OdiwnwwtdNdn 'SMia 
M-f Aaiiil iSdarti in iw p iwwi nfl tliii M9i iH - . 
Aiim S i Wfa nia »t Htpi w in q Thm >MfVMd tMH 
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^ddOMfOd Pdnan Qyidd io tiding l^dn ^ wridr w a la— d Tadflhar EdtfOdiwh MU dii M 

Guida iO-t^Jnp0rmliiwh d« Pir«ffnra» Mid IdShir CttMdn 

Parforiginia BiddAlddrfMN fedBCddon Tb«8MiadfihaM.GdnddlCdycddan and 
Vocd(fOndlEdMCdl«n 
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